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Eternal God, Whose Power Upholds 


Eternal God, Whose power upholds 
Both flower and flaming star, 

To Whom there is no here nor there, 
No time, no near nor far, 

No alien race, no foreign shore, 
No child unsought, unknown, 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, 
To make all lands Thine own! 


O God of love, Whose spirit wakes 
In every human breast, 

Whom love, and love alone, can know, 
In Whom all hearts find rest, 

Help us to spread Thy gracious reign 
Till greed and hate shall cease, 

And kindness dwell in human hearts, 
And all the earth find peace! 


O God of truth, Whom science seeks 
And reverent souls adore, 

Who lightest every earnest mind 
Of every clime and shore, 

Dispel the gloom of error’s night, 
Of ignorance and fear, 

Until true wisdom from above 
Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


O God of beauty, oft revealed 
In dreams of human art, 

In speech that flows to melody, 
In holiness of heart, 

Teach us to ban all ugliness 
That blinds our eyes to Thee, 

Till all shall know the loveliness 
Of lives made fair and free. 


O God of righteousness and grace, 
Seen in the Christ, Thy Son 
Whose life and death reveal Thy face, 
By Whom Thy will was done, 
Inspire Thy heralds of good news 
To live Thy life divine, 
Till Christ be formed in all mankind 
And every land is Thine! 


—Dr. Henry Hallam Tweedy 
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Prayer 


Our dreams, O God, are thy realities, 
And our realities, O God, thy Dream; 
What to our thinking are finalities, 
To thee are phrases of the cosmic Theme. 
We hear faint echoes of an uncompleted song; 
Thou knowest the harmonies that to the Whole belong. 


We yearn for Truth, yet to illusions cling; 
Thou art the Truth for which we lamely seek. 
We picture in our thought a better thing; 
Thou art the Best of which we only speak. 
The transient gusts of mood from-which we fain would flee 
In one vast calm of Peace are gathered up in Thee. 


We hear the plashing waves that wash the shore, 
Where on a narrow littoral we stand; 
Thou are the mighty throbbing and the roar 
Of oceanic billows, far from land. 
We count the random drops caught in a shallow pool; 
Thou art the flood that fills the ocean full. 


Give us, O God, to dream until our dream 
Becomes at last thy great Reality. 
Give us to hear thy music, till its theme 
Comes to our ears a finished symphony ; 
Into our shallow pool thy infinite ocean pour 
Until thy Boundlessness has swallowed up our shore. 


—Dwight Bradley in the Christian Century. 


EDITORIALS 


Our first year is behind us. We shall never see its like again. As 
_ a year of beginnings it will have its own unique place in the history of 
our institution. It has made possible the achievements of a second 
year and of all the years that follow. : 

A different situation confronts us at the beginning of this second 
year. “New duties are before us and new songs.” 
The old-new School has by this time found itself. A 
new campus, the large sum of money raised last year, a new leader, a 
new curriculum and other progressive educational projects—all con- 
stitute a call of divine Providence to go forward. 

It is no wonder that all of us here have the forward-looking eyes 
and the forward-marching spirit. We feel that we are entering into 
the “Promised Land,” not indeed, to slaughter but to save; not to 
dispossess others but to enrich them, and to share with men the very 
best that God has given us. We are not planning to acquire “a land 
flowing with milk and honey” for our own gratification; we are rather 
thinking in terms of strategy and campaign for the conquest of the 
world for Christ by Christian truth and holiness and love. 

With the exception of the new leadership of the new president, the 
outstanding feature of the second year of the School will probably be 
the crucial decisions our trustees are called upon to make with ref- 
erence to the plans for buildings upon the new campus. This will dis- 
tinguish our second year as one of momentous import, either casting 
its shadow or, as we believe will be the case, sending its light over all 
the future years. 

We all feel that the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has taken a 
real step forward in obtaining Dr. Evans as the first incumbent of the 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship of Preaching. We call attention 
to Dr. Padelford’s statement concerning him in this issue of the BULLE- 


Forward! 


TIN. 

Standing at the beginning of our second year we do not forget the 
new entering class, concerning which some information is given in 
the following pages. Their presence is a source of joy and hope. It 
brings with it, to us who teach, a great opportunity and also a great 
responsibility. Will not our alumni and friends pray often for- these 


young men and for their fellows in the upper classes, and also for us 
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to whom is committed the task of helping to prepare them for their 
life-work. 


Dr. Beaven’s election to the presidency of Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School means the beginning of a new administration. Such be- 
ginnings are always of great moment in the history of an institution. 
In this instance the fact of a new beginning is all the 
more significant because it is almost co-incidental with 
the beginning of the consolidated school itself, one 
year being but a brief period in the life of a school which is surely 
tlestined to endure a very long time. Consequently the coming in- 
auguration next month of President Beaven is an event which should 
be of deep and lively interest to our alumni, and their presence in as 
large numbers as possible on this occasion is greatly to be desired. 
We therefore urge our alumni and other friends of the school to 
make an effort to come to Rochester and join us who are here, in 
making the inauguration a time of reunion and of solemn dedica- 
tion of ourselves to the success of the school under the leadership of 
our new president, and under the higher leadership of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Apart from the principal reason, just mentioned, for attending the 
inauguration, the program itself should prove very attractive to our 
readers. 

On Friday, November 8, at 2.30 p. m. in the Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church the first part of the program of the inauguration will be car- 
ried out. A statement will be made on behalf of the Corporation by 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey and Salutations will be made by a representa- 
tive of the University of the State of New York and by Dr. Frank 
W. Padelford of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and by the official heads of a number of leading theological 
institutions. The Charge to the President will be made by Dr. Charles 
W. Gilkey, which will be followed by the Inaugural Address by Presi- 
dent Beaven and President Barbour of Brown University will offer 
the closing prayer. 


Dr. Beaven’s 
Inauguration 


This great occasion will be followed by a supper for the guests of 
the Divinity School at which President Cutten of Colgate University 
will preside and greetings will be brought by the presidents of a num- 
ber of universities. 


fe te 
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An evening meeting will be held at eight o’clock at which addresses 
will be delivered by Professor Kenneth S. Latourette of the Yale 
Divinity School and by Dr. C. Wallace Petty of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The alumni who plan to come for the inauguration should send word 
of their purpose as early as possible to Mr. Glenn B. Ewell, 300 Alex- 
ander Street, that he may provide lodgings for them. 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is preparing a new General 
Catalogue. With this in view a questionnaire was sent out early in 
September to every alumnus whose address is known to our Registrar, 
in order that each man’s record might be brought up to date, and print- 
ed in the Catalogue. We plan to publish the General 
Catalogue next spring, and we earnestly urge every 
alumnus to fill out the questionnaire and send it back 
to 300 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y., as soon as possible. The prep- 
aration of this catalogue is an extensive and arduous undertaking, for 
it involves correspondence with approximately 1800 living alumni, and 
the preparation of 1200 records of those not living, and the tabulation 
of history dating back to 1817. How nearly perfect the new catalogue 
will be depends largely upon the alumni themselves, and therefore we 
again bespeak your faithful cooperation with the editors. 


General 
Catalogue 


William Newton Clarke did not just happen. Hereditary forces and 
environmental influences helped to make him what he was—one of the 
great spiritual leaders of his time. It perhaps has never before been 
pointed out on the printed page that one of the most potent influences 
in molding Dr. Clarke’s character and making possible his mission in 

the world was his teacher and friend, Dr. Walter R. 

fol Mie Brooks. He was a member of the class of 1843 in 
Colgate University, pastor of the Baptist Church, Ham- 

ilton, N. Y., from 1858 to 1873, and Lecturer on Natural History in 
his Alma Mater 1874-88. Dr. Clarke once told the present writer that 
when he was a student sitting in the gallery of the old church at Ham- 
ilton and listening to Dr. Brooks preaching, he seemed to come so com- 
pletely under the spell of the preacher that he lost all consciousness 
of his surroundings, and that he had never in all his life been so utter- 
ly absorbed while listening to any other preacher. Any one who knew 
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the two men can understand how profoundly kindred they were in — 


spirit, and can also appreciate something of the incalculable indebted- 
ness of the famous theologian to a man who was comparatively un- 
known. 

It is, then, no wonder that Dr. Clarke should conceive the idea of 
trying to put into permanent form sermons, statements, and prayers 
of Dr. Brooks. This he did in 1889 in the volume entitled “God in 
Nature and Life.” In his preface to this book he explains that Dr. 
Brooks was a “great, fresh, powerful mind, that was in love with God 
and Truth” and “if it [the book] gives expression to his lofty faith 
in God, his marvelous interest in Nature, and his profound love of 
truth, it will not merely revive precious memories, but perpetuate a 
noble influence.” 

In order to help the perpetuation of this “noble influence,’”’ which is 
one of Hamilton’s fine traditions and therefore one of our traditions, 
and at the same time to contribute something refining and ennobling to 
the spiritual life of our alumni and friends, it is purposed to reprint 
in successive issues of the Bulletin, beginning with this number, three 
or four of the prayers of Dr. Brooks which Dr. Clarke has transmitted 
to us in his memorial volume. 


b 


The bread that comes from heaven needs 
finest breaking. 


“There is one thing more important than 
making a living, and that is making a life.” 


—J. G. Holland 


es 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER GETS UNDER WAY 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


LELAND Foster Woop 


The First Assembly 


After much travel, coming from many parts of America, and also 
from countries of Europe and the Orient, our Divinity School family 
gathered in Rochester on September 17th to face the new year’s work. 
It was with a breath of expectancy that we gathered at four in the aft- 
ernoon for the first chapel service of the year. The chapel was well 
filled, our brethren of the German Department being with us in this 
service. Dean Wearing opened the meeting, introducing Dr. Beaven 
to his first chapel service as president of the institution. The new 
president, looking back across the years to his own student days, men- 
tioned a name of one of his teachers, a name known and honored by 
the Christian world, that of Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, and went on to 
remind us that an eminent man had come among us to occupy the 
Woelfkin Chair of Preaching, thus calling on Dr. D. J. Evans, who 
brought our hearts together in reverent communion with God and in 
prayer for His blessing. 

President Beaven delivered simply and effectively an inspiring open- 
ing address, leading us to face the central meaning and spirit of our 
task. With him we looked forward to a year of new fellowship, carry- 
ing on a great tradition, aiming to use all resources, both material and 
spiritual, for the richest development of our ministry in the name and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. The service moved naturally into the singing 
of Diadem, and to the closing prayer by Dean Albert J. Ramaker of 
the German Department. 


The Informal Reception 


Tuesday evening brought us to the best opening reception that this 
writer has seen. The rain could not keep us away nor dampen our 
ardor. Those who had been here longer wanted to greet the new stu- 
dents, who on their part responded in the same cordial spirit. There 
was no ice to break. Games were played for fun and fellowship. Mrs. 
George Tolley, of our school family and of the Eastman School of 
Music, sang in her delightful way. Another treat came to us when a 
son of our Dr. Mangano, head of the Italian Department, Mr. Philip 
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Mangano, a student in Yale College, took up the violin and played to 
the delight of all who heard him. 

Speeches by Drs. Beaven, Wearing, and Evans were sparkling and 
of the right length. 


The Formal Opening 


The formal opening of the school for this year was one of the 
largest gatherings we have had in our parlor, the very large room being 
crowded. The program was formal but the spirit was informal. 

It was significant that a man could be called upon to open the meet- 
ing with prayer whose connection with the school has extended through 
three presidencies. Not only for length of connection, however, but 
for what he is in himself and in his relation to the school, it was an in- 
spiration to have Dr. Stewart lead our thoughts into the holy places 
of prayer and aspiration, of yearning for the school and for the min- 
istry which it represents. 

The principal address of the evening was given by Professor John 
B. Anderson, D. D., William Newton Clarke Professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics. As the address is printed elsewhere in this issue 
it need only be said here that it was received with great interest and 
appreciation. It was a tonic of vigorous thought with a warm glow of 
Christian enthusiasm. The churches of the city were represented by 
Rev. Orin S. Baker, of the Parsells Avenue Church. Taking up his 
subject at the outset with a light and humorous touch, showing the many 
ways in which the churches of Rochester and vicinity may provide a 
welcome and confer a benefit upon the students, he went on to indicate 
how closely the work of the school and the work of the Kingdom as 
represented in the church are bound up together. The student body 
was represented in its welcome to the incoming students by Mr. Lewis 
K. Davis, of the Third Year Class, who not only made the student- 
welcome to the newcomers seem more real, but also helped to create a 
sentiment of solidarity and of united loyalty to the common cause. 

At the close of this address an informal touch, very pleasing to all, 
was given to the program by the president in asking Professor Evans 
to come forward for a moment that the guests might become a little bet- 
ter acquainted with our new professor of preaching. 

After the prepared program came to its close there was held the 
largest and most successful social meeting that we have had for many 
a day. It had been carefully planned by a group of our faculty ladies 
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with the leadership of Mrs. Beaven, and a further reason for its suc- 
cess was in the fact that we did not adjourn to the room below, as we 
have done in the past, for the refreshments and the informal conver- 
sation that always has proven so delightful a part of these gatherings, 
but rather remained in our spacious and beautiful parlor, where the 
chairs were quickly set aside, giving a sweep of room and an appro- 
Priateness of setting for our social affair that would not have been pos- 
sible in any other place. 

We are under way both formally and informally, inspired by the 
great days of the past in both schools, challenged by the task, and lured 
on by the vistas of tomorrow. 


A Good Day 


To waken in the morning serene and quiet with the thought of His 
love and His strength—joyous in the thought of those whom He has 
given us to love and serve,—humble in our weakness, and free from 
the shadow of self. 


To care for our bodies as His temple, and for our homes as His 
dwelling-place; striving to maintain in them that order, that beauty, 
and that law which He has ordained in His world. 

To meet those who serve us with appreciation and sympathy, and 
those whom we serve with forethought and consideration. 

To do the small duties with a sense that all faithful service ranks 
equally with God. 

To pass over the rough places with joy, and through the dark places 
with peace. 

To practice always His presence. 

To see the beauty He has made. 

To be where we are needed, and to make time for those who need us. 
To make little children happy, and to bring cheer to all whom we 
touch. 

To pass on our way unhurried, without care, realizing that His is 
the Kingdom, the power, and the glory, and in this knowledge wel- 


coming the light. eae 


THE. CONSTRUCTIVEPRINCIEDE OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Joun BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


The task of the Christian theologian as distinguished, for example, 
from the Buddhist or Moslem or eclectic theologian, is threefold. In 
the first place, it is his special work to determine what ethical and re- 
ligious ideas belong in Christian theology. In this address these ideas 
will frequently be referred to as the primary ideas or primary sub- 
stance of Christian theology. The theologian must, in the next place, 
inquire into the validity of these ideas; and, lastly, he must combine 
them into a system of Christian thought, a fruitful philosophy of the 
Christian type of moral and religious experience. These last two kinds 
of theological work have to do with what might conveniently be termed 
the secondary substance of Christian theology. When I ask what is 
the constructive principle of Christian theology, I mean the construc- 
tive principle of only the primary substance of the theology. 

Two of the three possible constructive principles have, as a matter 
of fact, been made controlling in the entire threefold process. Let us 
take a mere glance at these two principles and briefly appraise them. 
We may call the first the dogmatic principle. This dogmatic principle 
has assumed several forms. For example, many assert that Biblical 
statements must be regarded as Christian and, as such, be utilized in 
Christian theology. Some have thus used the Biblical materials quite 
indiscriminately as being all on the same level of divine inspiration and 
revelation, while others of this general group have used the Bible for 
theological purposes more or less discriminately. 

Another application of the dogmatic principle consists in going to 
the great historic creeds for the cardinal Christian doctrines. What 
creeds ought thus to be followed as guides to that which is Christian 
depends upon the ecclesiastical group to which any particular theologi- 
an belongs. This application of the dogmatic principle to theology is 
always, at least in theory, subordinated to the use of the Scriptures 
already described. 

A third form of the dogmatic principle is that which attempts to use 
the so-called “Christian consciousness” as the guide to Christian theol- 
ogy. This, again, subdivides into two widely different types. On the 
one hand, the Roman Catholics see the only, but ever living and con- 
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temporaneous, embodiment of the Christian consciousness and the only 
vehicle of its authoritative expression in a rigidly legalistic organiza- 
tion known as the Church, the Church speaking through its hierarchy 
and especially through its pope. What the hierarchy or the pope de- 
clares to be Christian truth is Christian truth, and this truth and only 
this truth constitutes the primary substance of Christian theology. On 
the other hand, there are those who seek to discover what is Christian 
and what is not Christian through the patient study of the long his- 
tory of professedly Christian thought and submit their own judgment 
to whatever consensus of opinion they can thus find. 

It is not our purpose to discuss this dogmatic principle in any of its 
forms. Suffice it to register here the judgment that it is not satisfac- 
tory as the constructive principle of Christian theology, and this for 
two reasons. In the first place, the Scriptures, the creeds, and the 
Christian consciousness all contain too much of what, following the 
analogy of the familiar word “subhuman,” we may venture to call sub- 
Christian, and also not a little which is positively anti-Christian ; and in 
the second place, while there is a legitimate and very useful place for 
objective authority in the realm of religious belief, yet the all too com- 
mon over-emphasis of the dogmatic principle tends to dim that which, 
from one point of view, is the peculiar glory of Christianity, namely, 
its emphasis upon personality and its objective of developing personal- 
ity into the likeness of Christ. 

A second constructive principle of Christian theology may be called 
the philosophical. In using this principle the philosophy of any in- 
dividual theologian is brought to the Bible, the creeds and the facts of 
religious experience and these are utilized for theological purposes in 
the light of the philosophy. It practically works out in this way: 
Whatever the philosophic theologian under the influence of his phil- 
osophy regards as being true he calls “Christian,” while he denies the 
name of Christian to that which seems to him to be untrue and of 
course will grant it no place in what he calls “Christian” theology. The 
actual use of this philosophical method, as, for example, by Origen in 
the ancient world and by such men as Hegel and Edward Caird in mod- 
ern times, has always resulted in imposing the philosophy upon the 
data, making the philosophy regulative and the data of less importance. 
A conspicuous popular example is that of the late Lyman Abbott in 
his “Theology of an Evolutionist.” Perhaps there is no compendium 
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of Christian theology which completely escapes this peril. Probably it 
cannot be altogether escaped by any one. 
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In calling this a second constructive principle and thus distinguish- _ 


ing it from the dogmatic principle, I am not unaware that those who 


use the dogmatic principle have consciously or unconsciously a phil- ~ 


osophy underlying their dogmatism. This, however, does not justify 
us in saying that their approach to theology is a philosophical one. In 


contrast with the dogmatist, the philosophic theologian consciously and ~ 
purposely operates with his philosophical principles and, as I have al- © 
ready said, when he gets his results, he calls them “Christian” and puts — 


them in his “Christian” theology. 
Those who employ the philosophical method may be roughly divided 


into two groups, namely, those who proceed in an abstract and specu- | 


lative fashion, and, on the other hand, those who try to keep close to 


human life, psychologically analyze religious experiences, evaluate © 


these experiences, formulate the ideas implied by them, and then de- 
termine the validity or invalidity of any given idea in the light of an 
already accepted philosophy, and finally call that Christian which is 
found to be true and give it a place in their “Christian” theology. 

There are certain objections to the philosophical method of deter- 
mining the primary substance of Christian theology, of which I will 
merition two. In the first place, it is quite impossible to use this method 
and do justice to the historical reason for affirming or denying that a 
given ethical or religious idea is Christian. The philosopher has his 
mind on his philosophy rather than upon the question as to what is and 
what is not Christian. The other objection is that the method is too 
subjective. It is true that all methods in this field are unavoidably 
subjective to some extent, but probably the philosophical is the most 
exposed to this danger. 

A third principle which may be employed in determining the primary 
substance of Christian theology is the principle that the name “Chris- 
tian” should be used to designate that, and only that, which is in har- 
mony with the spirit of Jesus Christ. This we may call the Christo- 
centric principle. From this point of view, Christian theology at its 
best would be the best possible presentation of the ethical and religious 
implications of the spirit of the historical Christ. In brief, Jesus 
Christ is, according to this principle, the norm for any theology which 
can appropriately be called “Christian.” Christian theology in this sense 
would have no right to include any idea uncongenial to the spirit of 
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Christ. Christian theology, as the result of the labors of many devoted 
Christian thinkers through nearly two thousand years, may and should 
include ideas never expressed or even thought of by Jesus of Nazareth. 
Nevertheless, if the theology would be Christian, these additional ideas 
must be congenial to the spirit of Jesus. 

But it should also be recognized that in this instance the historian 
cannot answer our question without his also being an exegete and a 
specialist in the interpretation of the written words of the gospels. 
The use of this Christo-centric principle in discovering the primary 
ideas of Christian theology involves two processes. First we must 
_try to determine what the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth was. This, you 
will observe, is a historical question. 

The second process involved in the use of the Christo-centric prin- 
ciple 1s that of determining the theological implications of the spirit 
or genius of Jesus, and of deciding whether any specific ethical or re- 
ligious conception which any one declares to be Christian is really in 
harmony with Jesus. This is purely theological work and requires a 
kind of talent and training different from that of the historian. And 
it should be added and stressed that neither historian nor theologian is 
adequately equipped for this task as here assigned him except in pro- 
portion as he possesses a spiritual insight growing out of a character 
and life like that of Jesus Christ. 

What shall be our estimate of this Christo-centric principle? It 
will surely strike us at once that it is at least appropriate to call those 
ethical and religious ideas and only those “Christian” which come to us 
either expressly from Christ or are at least in harmony with his spirit 
as it was manifested in his teachings and especially in his actions, his 
character, his attitudes toward God and man. The very word “Chris- 
tian” is derived from the name “Christ.” While, perhaps, all of us 
will agree that this is indeed in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things, yet a difficulty in trying to use this appeal to the historical 
Christ as the test of all the primary ideas of Christian theology will in- 
evitably occur to every well-informed person. It is this: Is it possible 
to discover the historical truth about Christ and thereby build up a 
theology which shall be Christian in this historical sense? For it is a 
commonplace of New Testament study that there exists a wide diver- 
sity of judgment as to what we can know about Jesus. Many, even of 
those who do not take an extremely negative view as to the historicity 
of the synoptic gospels, affirm that, while the gospels contain a good 
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deal of historical material, yet some is unhistorical and that the problem 
as to the historicity of many specific details is a difficult one. How, 
then, can you get a Christian theology of the kind here proposed? , 

Lest we dismiss the Christo-centric principle with a wave of the 
hand, it may be well to remind ourselves of a similar practical objec- 
tion to the use of the dogmatic and philosophical principles in con- 
structing a Christian theology. 

Contemplate the result of employing these two principles. There 
has been no unanimity of Christian belief, except on a few matters, 
through these nineteen hundred years. Call even a partial roll of-the 
theologies, all claiming to be Christian, (theologies not indeed alto- 
gether mutually exclusive yet nevertheless in important particulars var- 
iant) which have arisen in the Christian church: Arian, Nestorian, 
Athanasian and Augustinian theology; Thomism and Scotism and 
Lutheranism and Calvinism and Socinianism and Arminianism ; Angli- 
can, Edwardean and Ritschlian theology ; together with the theologies 
of the twentieth century, including the latest-born, the so-called Bar- 
thian or “crisis” theology. Of course this does not lessen the sub- 
jective limitation and disadvantage of the Christo-centric principle, but 
it may somewhat modify our mental attitude toward its subjectivity. 

While there is not time on this occasion to discuss the epistemology 
of the matter, yet it may be well to present in briefest terms a few per- — 
tinent considerations. First, we ought not to hesitate to recognize the 
fact that absoluteness of knowledge belongs only to God. Infallibility 
is not for human beings in any field of knowledge, and certainly it is 
not available in connection with any complex historical problem or in 
exegetical work or in forming theological judgments. Secondly, it is 
a universal experience that the absence of infallibility does not preclude 
strong or even profound convictions on any vital matter, religious or 
non-religious. Thirdly, it is not necessary to be equally sure of all 
the ideas in Christian theology, though it is both desirable and possible 
to be completely and victoriously certain of the most important mat- 
ters. Fourthly, we should perceive that in applying the Christo-centric 
principle in order to discover what is Christian and therefore what 
should go into Christian theology, we are not dependent upon all the 
details of the gospel narratives. 

In the fifth place, in applying the Christo-centric principle it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between substance and form, the eternal sub- 
stance of truth and the temporary form in which the truth is conveyed 
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to us. This temporary form may be either ideational or literary ; that 
is, a form of thought or a form of language. For example, some would 
regard the idea of demoniacal possession as an ancient but mistaken 
form of thought concerning the cause of disease, or apocalypticism as 
a mistaken form of thought embodying the truth that God will finally 
triumph over all the forces of evil in this world. This is per se a legiti- 
mate process, but the subjective factor becomes very pronounced at 
this point. In the sixth place, a theology which is controlled by the 
Christo-centric principle will not be static; rather it will keep growing 
pari passu with the theologian’s own growth toward mental, moral and 
religious maturity. And no one can wisely use this constructive prin- 
ciple except in proportion as, on the one hand, he keeps company with 
Christ and, on the other hand, he keeps in touch with the realities of 
human life and keeps his thought abreast of the age. In the seventh 
place, no one is alone in the study of the gospels. A flood of essays 
and books about Jesus is issuing from the press in ever increasing vol- 
ume. And while there is much difference of opinion in regard to de- 
tails, there is a growing consensus of judgment all over the world in 
regard to what we may comprehensively call the spirit of Jesus. This 
lessens the subjectivity of the Christo-centric principle in no small 
measure. 

In any case, it is surely more appropriate to give the name “Chris- - 
tian” to a theology which, however merely approximate, results from 
an honest and careful attempt to be true to the spirit of Jesus than it 
is to give the great name of Christian to a theology which professes to 
derive from the Old Testament as being on a level with the synoptic 
gospels, or calls a theology Christian which has been admittedly con- 
siderably colored and even moulded by Platonism or by Aristotelian- 
ism or by feudalism or by more recent political or social or scientific 
theories, with rather scant attention to the spirit of Jesus. With how- 
ever much of uncertainty as to details of the gospel narratives, we are 
at least following the right scent, we are on the right trail, we are 
headed in the right direction when we seek to make Jesus the standard 
for Christian theology. This surely is a fact of great moment. 

The proposal to discover the primary substance’ of Christian theol- 
ogy by testing all ethical and religious ideas by the spirit of Christ 
may plausibly be criticised on the ground that there are many ideas 
which might conceivably belong in Christian theology which from their 
very nature cannot be submitted to such a test. For example, what 
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has the character of Christ to do with deciding how long it took God ~ 
to create the universe? whether in six days of 24 hours each or in bil- 
lions of years or eternally? To this I would reply that in all such cases 
we ought to distinguish between the religious element in the statement 
and some non-religious element. In this instance, the belief that the 
universe has its source in God is the religious element, and the question 
of time is a cosmological or scientific element and, as such, can have no 
proper place in any theology, Christian or non-Christian. The religious’ 
belief that the universe has its source in God can be discovered to be 
a Christian belief through the appeal to Jesus. Take another example. 
Surely, it will be said, different theories of the inspiration of the Bible 
should be discussed in Christian theology, and some one theory should 
be a part of a genuine Christian theology. Here again we must make 
a distinction between the religious and the non-religious. The belief 
that God communicated truth to mankind through certain men in the 
ancient world is a religious theory. It involves two beliefs: First, the 
belief that God has communicated truth to men. This can be tested by 
the appeal to Jesus. Secondly, God communicated truth to men, say, 
through Obadiah. We can decide this matter also by comparing the 
contents of the book of Obadiah with the spirit of Jesus. In both these 
questions we can find out whether the proposed idea is Christ’s idea 
and thus find out whether the idea belongs in Christian theology. But 
the theories of inspiration pretend to tell us how God gave the truth 
to Obadiah or to any other inspired person. But such theories belong 
in the realm of psychology, not in the realm of morals or of religion. 
Therefore they do not form part of the primary substance of Chris- 
tian theology. The truth is that so-called theology has been unneces- 
sarily and unfortunately burdened with cosmological and_ biological 
and psychological and historical and literary hypotheses which do not 
belong in theology, and of course such questions cannot in the nature 
of things be tested by the appeal to the spirit of Jesus to see if they 
are Christian or not, and thereby to see whether they should be grant- 
ed a place in Christian theology. 

Let me remind you also of the secondary material included in any 
theology. You will remember that the theologian’s task has two other 
aspects. He must inquire into the validity of the primary substance 
of Christian theology and also unify its constituent ideas in a system 
of thought as far as this may prove possible. This twofold endeavor 
necessitates much reasoning of a metaphysical and otherwise philosoph- 
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ical sort in view of the vast amount and variety of knowledge which 
comes to us from every side. It would be absurd to claim that these 
processes can be validated or invalidated by the appeal to the spirit of 
Jesus. But these philosophical discussions do not constitute the pri- 
mary substance of Christian theology; they are only reasonings con- 
cerning that substance. 

So much for the exposition of the Christo-centric principle as ap- 
plied to the selection of ethical and religious ideas for Christian theol- 
ogy. Each one of us, of course, must apply this principle for himself 
if he wishes to make any claim to be a theologian. The remainder of 
our time will be taken in giving some examples of how the principle 
works in the hands of the present speaker. For the purposes of this 
brief address I shall make use of only one characteristic of the spirit 
of Jesus, namely, his spirituality. I choose this because I believe it 
was fundamental in Him. 

By spirituality is meant the sense for reality, the insight that pene- 
trates to the heart of things, the grasp of the essential as distinguished 
from the accidental, the feeling for the universal and eternal beneath 
and behind the local and the temporal, the vision of God and of the 
soul, and the judgment and evaluation of every object, be it person or 
thing or action or institution or ritual, in the light of these two great 
primal realities. 

Of the evidence of this spirituality of Jesus which meets us on every 
page of the gospels only a few illustrations may be cited here. He 
declared that the poor widow in giving her mite had given more than 
the rich men who poured their wealth into the treasury; he told the 
rich young ruler whose claim to have kept all the commandments from 
his youth up was not disputed that he still lacked the one thing which 
was everything; he discredited faith that rested chiefly on miracles, 
John 4:48; and when those who challenged his credentials demanded 
“signs,” that is, physical proofs that he was accredited of God, he re- 
fused to give them, Mark 8:12; he justified his disciples in not ritually 
fasting when his presence filled them with joy, on the principle that 
rites and ceremonies are worthless and indeed hypocritical if they are 
not the spontaneous expression of a man’s inner life, Mark 2:19f; he 
teaches that prayer and almsgiving are to be secrets between the soul 
and God; he regards unrighteous anger as murder and the lustful look 
as adultery; and that great, liberating word, “God is spirit: and they 
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that worship him must worship-in spirit and truth,” John 4:24, cer- 
tainly expresses the quintessence of the spirit of Jesus. 

By its harmony with this spirituality of Jesus most of the notes, if 
not evéry note, in the gamut of a professedly Christian theology can be 
tested to see if it has the right to be called Christian. It will be possi- 
ble in this address to apply even this one test to only two general topics. 
All outlines of theology give a large place to the discussion of doctrine 
toneerning the Scriptures, and again, most of the theologies of the cen- 
luries has been saturated with legalism. These are, therefore, the 
two matters to which we shall apply the criterion of the spirit of Jesus 
in order to see what position in these matters would find a proper 
place in Christian theology. 

In the first place, then, what attitude to the Bible would the spiritual- 
ity of Jesus lead him to take if he were here in the flesh to-day? The 
first outstanding fact is that Jesus accepted the Old Testament as the 
word of God. Radical as he was, the most pronounced radical in the 
history of ancient Judaism, he was none the less the true conservative. 
For he: was no iconoclast. He came to conserve human values, not 
to. squander them. He would have loved Tennyson’s great line, 


“The heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 


While he refused to be the slave of tradition, yet he gave full allegiance 
and rare appreciation to all that was finest in the religious traditions 
of his race. 


But while Jesus accepted the Scriptures as the word of God, it is . 


equally plain that he exercised a certain independence toward them. 
This was inevitable; for the Old Testament contains elements repug- 
nant to his moral nature. It should be incredible that Jesus on the 
mere ground of tradition would unquestioningly accept as the will of 
God certain ghastly things that revolt the moral judgment of multitudes 
of his most enlightened followers. This independent attitude both 
toward the “tradition of the elders” and even toward some things in 
the Old Testament is trenchantly described in his own words, “Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of old time———but I say unto 
you.” To the people one of the most astonishing things about the Mas- 
ter was that “he taught them as one having authority and not as the 
scribes ;” that is to say, while the scribes largely repeated traditions 
from the past, Jesus, even when he agreed with those traditions, trans- 
muted éverything by a spiritual alchemy into the substance of his own 
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being, and consequently spoke to the people out of his own inner life. 
Unlike the traditionalists of his own time and of ours, Jesus felt spirit- 
ually free to pass his own judgment upon every portion of the Scrip- 
_ tures. It is no wonder therefore, that in his teaching he so clearly and 
emphatically presents the fact of progress in Old Testament revelation ; 
for such a one as he could not help noticing the marked ethical and 
religious differences in the ancient Scriptures and in this way necessa- 
rily reach the conception of progress of thought in them. 

And a similar independence, embracing the New Testament as well 
as the Old, he would exercise today. What, for example, would have 
been the position of Jesus in the heated and lengthy controversy as to 
whether women should “speak in meeting?” Our fathers were quite 
right in affirming that the New Testament contains statements that for- 
bid women to give public religious instruction and exhortation to men. 
The religious opponents of woman’s emancipation have always ap- 
pealed to tradition, custom, conventionality, and above all to New 
Testament law and New Testament argumentation. But Jesus would 
approach the matter in another and more spiritual way. He would see 
that the Church was dealing with a phase of one of the most important 
social problems of a new era. His mind would be sensitive to all the 
economic, social and religious forces of this marvellous age. He ‘would 
look at the whole question in a broadly human way and in the light of 
all the facts of every kind. We seriously fail to comprehend the Jesus 
of the gospels if we imagine him dealing with the church aspect of one 
of the biggest questions of our day in some such way as follows: The 
New Testament forbids women to instruct men publicly in religion. 
This prohibition is based on irrevocable facts, namely: Man was cre- 
ated before woman, I Tim. 2:12-14; woman is subject to man, I Cor. 
14:34; woman fell into sin before man did, I Tim. 2, 12-14; and in 
dealing with a closely related subject it is stated that man is higher in 
the order of creation than woman is, J Cor. 11:3-10. Thus the New 
Testament. Therefore there is no need to inquire any further. Women 
must keep silent in the churches. Is it possible that the supreme spirit- 
ual genius of the ages would thus approach any intricate and momen- 
tous social problem in our complex modern civilization? 

Again, unlike most of his followers from that day to this, the Mas- 
ter was indifferent to the technical proof-text method of using the Old 
Testament. This fact is all the more striking because all the Jews 
employed that method. As in many other respects, so here, Jesus broke 
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with tradition. E. g., the people and their leaders sought to reach a 
conclusion concerning him by comparing his career with the Messianic 
predictions in the Old Testament. Now, although Jesus claimed that 
the Father did testify to him through the Old Testament and censured 
the Pharisees because they did not perceive this, yet the popular proof- 
text method seemed to him to be superficial and even trivial. The Old 
Testament references to him were indeed significant and valuable, but 
their value was chiefly in their confirmation of his claims for those who 
had for quite other reasons, reasons of a moral and spiritual sort, 
already committed themselves to him as their Lord. For the only dis- 
ciples Jesus ever valued were those who by a spiritual process were 
drawn to him by the Father. In winning disciples Jesus depended not 
so much upon quotations from the Old Testament as upon the spiritual 
forces resident.in his personality and in his words and deeds. But 
one whose chief reliance is on personality, character, life, and on God’s 
direct influence upon the human soul, will feel no need and will have 
no need of a one-sided intellectualistic use of the Scriptures. 

In saying this there is no attempt to minimize our Lord’s use of the 
Scriptures. He loved them and made large use of them. His use of 
them, however, was determined by his spirituality. He seems, like 
ourselves, to have had his “Bible within the Bible,” favorite books and 
passages upon which he nourished his soul. And in his teaching he did 
in a sense use proof-texts, but the texts were to prove the validity of 
great principles and fundamental conceptions. Many passages might 
be cited in which this spiritual use of the Scriptures shines forth; but 
a few will suffice. 

In the fact that it was to a Phoenician woman Elijah was sent for 
care and sustenance and in the fact that it was a Syrian, Naaman, who 
was cured of leprosy, Jesus, looking beneath the surface of the narra- 
tives, perceives that God was in benevolent relation to the heathen as 
well as to the Hebrews, and in these instances actually honored them 
above the Hebrews, Luke 4:25 ff. From the Old Testament statement 
that God is the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, Jesus in- 
fers the continued existence of the godly after death, Mark 12:26 f. 
Through the Old Testament declaration “Male and female made he 
them. For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall become one flesh,” Jesus 
views adultery and divorce in the light of man’s essential nature as 
originally constituted by the Creator, Mark 10:5-12. And above all 
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he sums up the substance of the Old Testament as love to God and 
man. 

These examples are typical of the marvellous intuition that divined 
the profoundly spiritual content of many Old Testament statements 
and narratives. There was a largeness, a profundity and a divine sim- 
plicity in the Master’s use of his Bible. And if he were visibly with 
us now, he would use the Bible in the same great, spiritual way. Nor 
would the modern, scientific study of the Bible prevent him; for an 
immense gain to just such a spiritual use of the Bible has accrued 


_ from the conservative critical study of the Old Testament. 


In relation to the needs of his own inner life with the Father Biblical 
scholarship would, however, take only a subordinate place. Questions 
that trouble many Christians to-day, questions about the cosmology and 
psychology of the Bible and the problems and hypotheses of historical 
and literary criticism would be to him largely irrelevant. For he would 
take whatever bread of life he found in the basket of Scripture with- 
out too much concern as to the basket. He would intuitively discern 
moral and spiritual values, and would not throw away the jewels even 
if they were in a cosmological or other casket of which in these mod- 
ern days he could not approve. The same spirit that led him to refuse 
to guarantee spiritual truth by physical “signs” would lead him today 
to refuse to guarantee the Bible’s spiritual truth by insisting that the 
Bible must be infallible concerning physical facts or concerning literary 
and historical facts. And the reason why Jesus would range over the 
landscapes of Scripture, enjoying their beauty and sublimity, plucking 
their flowers of fragrance and loveliness, and partaking of their fruits, 
but letting pass the unlovely and the unuseful,—the reason is that he 
would be living a life of perfect purity and love and moral intelligence 
in intimate fellowship with his Father. The very suggestion that such 
a one would need sixty-six verbally inspired religious books of guaran- 
teed infallibility, including Leviticus, Judges, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Songs and Esther, is in the highest degree a reductio ad absurdum. 

Although Biblical scholarship would have only a minor importance 
for the religious life of Jesus, he would none the less be keenly interest- 
ed in the different phases of the modern study of the Bible. For Jesus 
would be intellectually alive. The gospels exhibit him as repeatedly 
challenging men to observe facts and to draw their own conclusions 
from the facts. His provocative “What think ye?” rang out again and 
again, and quite representative of his fundamental intellectual attitude 
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i 
was his question, “Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” i 
We may be sure that if Jesus were confronted by the inconceivably | 
vast increase of knowledge of every kind in our day, he would be men-_ 
tally alert, eager to investigate, open-minded, and would permit no tra-_ 
ditional shackles to fetter the free movement of his mind. Any other 
attitude seems impossible in the Son of God. 

Jesus moreover would be interested in Biblical scholarship, not onlyl 
because he would be intellectually alive, but still more for the sake of — 
helping men who are adrift on the tossing sea of doubt and speculation, 
bewildered and distressed because science seems to them to have de-— 
stroyed their traditional religious faith. We know only too well what — 
method of guiding such groping minds has been disastrously employed — 
by many well-meaning preachers and teachers. Their assumption has - 
been that authoritative tradition is the only source of some, if not all, 
of the knowledge that is either indispensable to salvation or very de- 
sirable for the welfare of the spiritual life. Their principal appeal has — 
been to “the faith once for all delivered unto the saints,” by which they — 
really mean the Bible, the Bible, “from cover to cover,” as they like to- 
put it, and the only advice or help that many of these modern tradi-_ 
tionalists can offer to human souls in direst straits through intellectual 
difficulties is to tell them that “truth is one, and truth in nature must 
agree with truth in the Bible. If the scientist affirms that which is in- 
harmonious with any Biblical statement he is not giving us nature’s 
truth. And anyone who denies anything the Bible presents as truth 
makes God a liar.” Who that understands at all the real spirit of 
Jesus can imagine him dealing with the human mind and the human 
heart in this crass and dangerous way? 

In the second place, what attitude would the spirituality of Jesus 
lead him to take to-day toward Biblical and ecclesiastical law? For 
most of the theology which has appeared in the long history of Chris- 
tian thought has been dominated by the concept of statute law in 
religion. The first thing to observe is that Jesus was not an anarchist. 
He would give hearty assent to Lowell’s lines: 


“Law is the deep, august foundation 
On which peace and justice rest.” 


He told the incensed Jews to “render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s;” and so far as we can judge from the scanty evidence he 
rendered obedience to the Levitical law. He sent cleansed lepers to 
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the priests far away in Jerusalem to conform to the requirements of 
the Law. He probably obeyed the laws respecting clean and unclean 
foods; otherwise Peter’s horrified exclamation on the house top at 
Joppa would seem psychologically impossible. Acts 10:14. On one 
occasion, though claiming exemption from the Temple tax, he never- 
theless paid it that he might not do a moral injury to anyone, Matt. 
17:24-27. Matthew even reports him as saying: “Whosoever shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven,” Matt. 
5:19 cf. 23:2f. Some affirm that Jesus could never have uttered these 
words ; but in spite of the fact that they are found in the only gospel 
having a legal cast and coloring, the words are perhaps authentic. It 
is evident that Jesus prized an established social order and had a prop- 
er regard and reverence for law. 

The Master’s attitude to the Mosaic or divine law, however, includes 
a profoundly spiritual interpretation of the commandments that goes 
far beyond any external obedience to them. He lived in another world 
than that, for example, of the father of Sir Walter Besant who used 
to say, “The Lord has laid down Rules plain and simple. There they 
are written upon the wall of the Church and read out every Sunday 
for everybody to hear. Very good; I keep these Rules, and I go to 
Church every Sunday out of respect to the Almighty who drew up 
those Rules. No more can be expected of any man. As for what they 
talk, my boy, they can’t talk away the plain Rules—because there they 
are; and I don’t find that the man who keeps those Rules is going to 
be damned, but quite the contrary.”1 How rigidly legal and superficial 
and even hard that sounds in the ears of anyone who keeps company 
with Jesus. When he summed up the Law and the prophets in the 
Golden Rule and also in the two-fold command to love God and one’s 
neighbor, what did he imply but that the Law was simply an expres- 
sion of love and a practical guide to a life of love? 

But since love is the very substance of the Law, no law in Jesus’ 
view must be used in contravention of love. No matter what the let- 
ter of the law might say, no single statute was to be enforced contrary 
to that love and mercy which is the essence of all divine law. In an 


1 Autobiography, Sir Walter Besant, p. 35. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1902.) 
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able and suggestive article in- the Atlantic Monthly for September, 
1922, by George W. Alger, entitled “The Letter Law and the Golden 


Rule,” it is pointed out that in Anglo-Saxon countries where for many — 


generations the letter-law ideal has been dominant an unconscious 
process of healthful evolution has brought it to pass that the courts 


enti 


are ceasing to make the logic of law so supremely important as it was — 
even thirty years ago, when judges “declared themselves regretfully — 


constrained to a certain decision, which they felt to be unjust in the 


particular case, but which they said was a conclusion necessary to the — 
logic of the law, to avoid dangerous precedents.” Very differently in — 


a recent case the Court of Appeals of the State of New York declared 
that “equity and fairness” are “‘weightier considerations” than the 
“consistency and certainty” that favor a stricter standard. And this 


was the position of Jesus; but this his quite characteristic interpreta- — 
tion of law stirred up against him the vitriolic hatred of the religious © 


leaders of Palestine. For it was clear to them that without the slight- 
est hesitation the Gallilean would have violated the letter of every cere- 


monial law of the Old Testament if in an emergency under special cir- — 
cumstances the statute stood in the way of loving effort to ameliorate ~ 


the suffering condition of any human being. Witness his reference to 
David and his fellow outlaws illegally eating the shewbread, Mark 
2:25f; witness his freedom in healing people on the Sabbath despite a 
powerful adverse tradition; recall his declaration, startling in its pure 
spirituality, “Give for alms those things which are within, and behold, 
all things are clean unto you,” Luke 11:41; consider the far-reaching 
significance of his dictum, “The sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the sabbath,’ Mark 2:27; ponder the meaning of his chal- 
lenge to the Pharisees, “Go ye and learn what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,” Matt. 12:7. 

Looking now at Christ’s conception of religious law from another 
angle, we see that he regarded every law of God as a particular, con- 
crete expression of an underlying comprehensive principle. And Jesus 
always looked beneath the rule for the principle. A rule grows out 
of a particular situation. This situation may, however, belong to an 
earlier and lower stage of moral culture and religious enlightenment ; 
or, apart from any question of lower and higher, it may belong with 
some particular, transient civilization. But all the rules or laws apper- 
taining to such a specific situation may become and often ought to be- 
come obsolete. The traditionalist of course clings to the obsolete, and 
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so do those whose vital breath is letter-law. Jesus however was nei- 
ther traditionalist nor legalist, and in fact with one bold utterance he 
annulled the whole sacrificial cult of his people just because it was be- 
coming obsolete: “Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when neither 
in this mountain, nor Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father,” John 
4:21. The eternal principles embodied in the Levitical law remained. 
Jesus did not discard them, but freed them for a fuller recognition, a 
higher honor, and a vaster influence. But the laws themselves were to go, 
even though Jesus regarded them as the commandments of his Father ; 
the laws were to go even though the Law itself contains the statement 
many times; “it shall be a statute forever throughout all your genera- 
tions,” e. g., Lev. 3:17; 16:34. We shall not, however, have glimpsed 
the very pinnacle of the moral height of Jesus’ attitude to the laws 
of God until we perceive that in his feeling, in his habitual frame 
of mind, in his eagerness to do the will of the Father whom he 
loved with a holy passion and a boundless consecration, Jesus did not 
practically live in the sphere of law at all. At his spiritual altitude law 
was completely transcended. 


In contrast with the Master’s interpretation of law as spirit and prin- 
ciple how poor and paltry appears the whole letter-law scheme of re- 
ligion. Evidence of the extremes to which ecclesiastical and religious 
legalism will go may be seen on every hand. May I present just two 
instances of how stone-blind and absurd it can be? Anna Howard 
Shaw tells us that when the question whether she could be ordained 
was being discussed at the Methodist Protestant Conference at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., a bachelor quoted to her, “An elder shall be the husband 
of one wife,” and demanded triumphantly, “How is it possible for you 
to be the husband of a wife?’* This has its comic side; the other in- 
stance borders on the tragic. Mr. Meyrick in his “Memories of Ox- 
ford” tells this about his curate: “It was said that he walked about 
the parish saying to himself, ‘I am a priest,’ and that if he had known 
that the fate of Christendom hung on his saying his prayers facing 
west, while he thought it ‘Catholic’ to face east, he would have con- 
tinued facing east without hesitation.” * 

In these two instances how far we have travelled from the Chris- 


2 Anna Howard Shaw, The Story of a Pioneer, p. 127. (Harper & Bros. 1915.) 
3B. Meyrick, Memories of Life at Oxford and Elsewhere, p. 47, (London: 


John Murray, 1905). 
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tianity of Jesus Christ! Yet it-must be confessed that though the mind 
of the Master was non-legal, his Church has been held in the iron grip — 
of legalism almost from the beginning. This is well illustrated as far 
back as the fourth century in the case of the baptism of St. Augustine — 
whose “baptismal day was put as far off as possible, from the convic- ¥ 
tion that the sins committed after the sacrament were much more seri- _ 
ous than those committed before it. The Africans, very practical folk, 
clearly foresaw that they would sin again even after baptism, but — 
they wanted to sin at a better rate, and lessen the inflictions of pen-— 
ance. The Roman Church officially calls Christianity “the New Law,” ‘ 
and those who are familiar with the theological literature of the lead-— 
ing Protestant communions know how rigorously legalistic it has been 
until recent years and that much of that character is still produced. In _ 
discussions concerning the Scriptures, the creeds, sin and salvation, the ' 
atonement, the sabbath, church government, “Holy Orders,” apostolic 
succession, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and more recently, tithing, the ~ 
letter of the law, the technical legal aspect, has too often been para- 
mount. 

We may well pause to observe one result of this obsession by the — 
legal spirit, a result hardly less than disastrous. This view of religion © 
as being under the category of law is the reef on which church unity ~ 
is shipwrecked, and the wreck will continue as long as the reef remains. 
If Jesus were in our place, we would be wise to ask, would he adhere 
so uncompromisingly to the supposed or actual letter of New Testa- 
ment law? Would he not always ask what profound and unchange- 
able moral principles and religious relationships are involved in every 
given case and what under any given conditions is the true expression 
of love to God and love to man? Would not Biblical laws be in his 
eyes solely the expression of holy love and a guide to the life of love, 
—a guide, moreover, not so much through the letter of the law as 
through the spirit and principle embodied therein? We know that in 
the olden time he viewed with perfect equanimity the possibility of set- 
ting aside in emergencies or under new conditions the ecclesiastical 
laws of the Father he loved and obeyed. If he were physically with us 
to-day, would he not view with a similar equanimity and approval the 
setting aside in special cases certain laws which he himself may have 


—————— 


4St. Augustin, Louis Betrand, p. 34f. 
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given us? In his eyes would the letter of his own laws be more sacred- 
ly inviolable than the letter of his Father’s laws? 

In conclusion, I have not offered you any theological formulas; yet 
these illustrations may serve to show how the attempt may be made to 
arrive at a genuinely Christian theology according to the criterion of 
the spirit of Jesus. While no absoluteness is possible, yet it is the 
present speaker’s conviction that the more consistently and persistently 
a great variety of Christians would endeavor to follow this procedure 
the more nearly we would come in course of time to an agreement as 
to what authentic Christian theology in this sense is, and certainly 
_ the more fresh and vital and fruitful for good our religious thinking 
would be. 

Although it does not strictly come within the scope of this address, 
yet the speaker would like to testify to his strong conviction that 
authentic Christian theology in the sense here employed is not only 
Christian theology but also true theology, and that, therefore, it is the 
duty of the Church in every succeeding generation to make a new en- 
deavor to understand the mind of Christ, to gain a new insight into 
his inmost spirit, and to apply his spirit and his principles anew to the 
conditions of the new time. For the gospels are the world’s finest re- 
ligious tradition ; the spirit and the principles of Jesus are the supreme 
law that can never be transcended; the life of Jesus is mankind’s 
noblest creed; the mind of the Master is the radiant revelation of the 
mind of God. 


I will strive to raise my own body and soul daily 
into all the higher powers of duty and happiness, 
not in rivalship or contention with others but for 
the help, delight and honor of others, and for the 


joy and peace of my own life. 
—John Ruskin 


AN ACT OF FELLOWSHIP 


WALTER R. Brooks 


O Lord, my Heavenly Father—Father too of all mankind—I draw 
near to Thee, who art my spirit’s home and rest, to comfort and 
strengthen my heart by communion with Thee and fellowship with all 
souls. It pleased Thee, O God, to make me one and separate, to give 
me a personal soul, parted by an impassable gulf from all others, and 
to appoint for me a life secret and separate from all but Thyself. 
Standing thus alone in this great universe, loaded so with the fearful 
gift of personal existence, I join myself, O Lord, to Thee, my weak- 
ness to Thine omnipotence, my poverty to Thy vast wealth. I would 
take up with serious joy the honor of a soul that belongs to myself : 
and the sovereignty therein granted to me. And I would cheerfully ac- 
cept the cross of isolation which must be borne until I am fitted to be 
perfectly joined to Thee and the holy society who are of one heart 
and one mind. 


But I thank Thee, O God, that it has pleased Thee to extend the 
bounds and sources of my personal existence by union to Thyself, 
and union to the life of all my race; that so my life is greatened in 
all its experiences and values by the immense addition of Thy life and 
the life of all men to it. 


O God, I stand up before Thee in the ranks of humanity. I bow 
down before Thee to thank Thee that I belong to my race, and my 
race belongs to me. I thank Thee for the sympathy of a common ex- 
perience, by which the dead of all the ages are joined to me, and I to 
them; that so I can feel with Adam and Eve, as if I had lived with 
them in their Eden and in their banishment; that so the simple nations 
that filled the early ages are alive and real to me, and add their life to 
mine,—among them I can wander and be entertained, when an empty 
present drives me to the past. Thou givest me the ages of history, 
the peoples that are dead but not perished. For me they lived, for me 
they live still, to show me views of truth and life that I should never 
know but for them. Under the crumbling mementos of their long-van- 
ished life I live a life rich and deep and wise, as if it were the memory 
of all the life that has perished from the world. Thou, O Lord, in- 
habitest eternity! I thank Thee for the power and privilege to inhabit 


the past of my race, and live, even though imperfectly, that great life. 
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I thank Thee, O Lord, that Thou has set me in the great circle of 
humanity. The life flows through me also. I share the greatness of 
the great, the heroism of the hero, the inspiration of the inspired. The 
greatness, the heroism, the inspiration, is added to my life. It was 
forme. I thank Thee for it. I thank Thee for all the noble deeds of 
noble men, for all the wisdom of the wise, for all the glorious examples 
of virtue in action and in suffering. All that humanity has shown of 
capacity for goodness and greatness is my inheritance, and enriches me. 

I thank Thee for the society and friendship of all the good; that I 
can sit down even now with Abraham and Moses and David in the 
kingdom of heavenly souls, and by a true fellowship share their life. 
I thank Thee that I have already come to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, and am joined to them and their life by knowl- 
edge and sympathy; that if they know me not, yet I know them, and 
stand in the great circle of their fellowship. 

I thank Thee, O God, that I belong also to all the victims of sin and 
ignorance and degradation; that the sorrow of their vast woes and 
awful dangers is added to enlarge and deepen my life. I bless Thee 
that they take hold of me with their blindly groping hands; that I feel 
them and their woes and bear their burdens with them, even if I can- 
not help them further. I stand before Thee, O Lord, linked insepa- 
rably to the millions of Asia, the tribes of Africa, the children of igno- 
rance, the victims of sin, throughout the world. I would not disown 
the outcast or deny my brotherhood with the guilty, the brutalized, the 
abject and mean. My fellowship is with them also, and I pray Thee, 
O God, O gracious God, help them, save them. 

I thank Thee, O God, for the company and friendship of all those 
who hunger and thirst for Thy truth; who put off the bandages of 
prescription, and boldly, earnestly, ask for truth for themselves. I 
thank Thee for the souls to whom Thou has given this quenchless 
thirst to know. 

I thank Thee, O God, for the great life of humanity past and pres- 
ent, in which I can bathe my own, and feel myself a living atom in a 
living ocean. With all the sorrowful and all the sinful, with the wise 
in their own wisdom and the fools in their folly, with the saint in his 
prayers and the criminal in his crimes, with the happy in their joys and 
the wretched in their woes, with all men everywhere I stand in fellow- 
ship and sympathy, and humbly pray for all. It was this humanity, O 
blessed Redeemer, that Thou didst take to Thyself, and to it Thou 
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still art joined in compassionate sympathy and in offices of redeeming 


in Dyce 


love. I joy and rejoice to stand in the great fellowship of this great 
life of my race. I would gladly bear my portion of the common bur-_ 
dens, and use all my gifts to help the common life. I would take into_ 


my heart a still larger fellowship with all, even the worst—not through 
community of sinfulness, but through deeper desires for their good. 
O blessed Jesus, give me to know still more of the fellowship of 


HN 


Thy sufferings when Thou dost bear the sorrows and carry the griefs 
of the race, by that great love which makes their sorrows and dangers 


personal to Thyself! Let me too bear this cross of the world’s woe 
and ruin, and help with all my powers the work of their redemption: 
that so my fellowship with Thee may be more perfect by my more per- 
fect fellowship with all the needy and wretched of mankind. 


A 


O Lord, I beseech Thee, gather my soul also into the glorious fellow- — 
ship of Thy redeemed ones in glory everlasting, to join in the songs 


which celebrate Thy love forever and forever. Amen. 


A good book is the life-blood of a master spirit. 
—John Milton 


Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from 
thought. 
—James Russell Lowell 


Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm center lays its moveless base. 
—lIbid. 


PRESIDENT BEAVEN’S FIRST CHAPEL 
ADDRESS 


(The chapel was well-nigh full at the opening chapel service of the 
year on September seventeenth. This was President Beaven’s first ap- 
pearance before the entire student body. In speaking to the group he 
said, in part:) 


It is your purpose to be good servants of Jesus Christ and human- 
ity. You want, as Paul advised Timothy, to be ‘workmen who need 


not to be ashamed.” Any man wants his life to be a success in his 


own eyes, and in the eyes of others. You want more than that, you 
want to be a success in the eyes of your Master. 

These years ahead of you form the final period of your ‘preparation 
for your particular calling. They mean a great deal to you. They 
ought to be crowded with the most serious attempt to perfect your- 
self for your high calling. 

We, members of this faculty, are as deeply interested in your suc- 
cess as are you. We do our work well only as we help you to succeed. 
Our reward is in your success. We have stepped aside from other 
tasks to give ourselves to this work solely with the hope of serving the 
Master through serving you. We recall that Jesus himself concentra- 
ted much of his time upon a few men, whom he taught to be leaders 
of his cause. We have chosen his method, and now we are eager to 
help you in every possible way in preparation for your life work. 

Every resource of this institution is at your disposal. Its equipment, 
which has been built up by the sacrifices of godly people through gen- 
erations; the scholarship aid, which represents not only an accumula- 
tion of money but the eager expectation and earnest prayer of devout 
people through more than one hundred years; its library, with its im- 
mense fund of literature and information; its faculty, each member 
with his own field in which he is a specialist, and each member with 
his own experience of God in Jesus Christ—all these stand ready at 
your hand. Outside this institution there is a wealth of cultural ad- 
vantage in the city; a large number of churches of different types, with 
their opportunities for observation, Christian work carried on in scores 
of differing ways, these are all here for you to use in your education 
if you will. If you come with an open mind, eager to learn, ready to 
absorb information from all these sources, your three years will be a 


marvelous experience of development. Keep your mind wide open. 
33 
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There is no tragedy equal to that of a closed mind. With a mind closed 
and a self-satisfied air a man may go through a world rich in resources 
and secure none of those riches for himself. 

Everything that you do during these next years can and should have 
educational value. Each thing can be done rightly or wrongly. If 
done rightly, it is educational in the right sense. If done wrongly, it 
is sheer loss. Study to do each thing in the best way ; each experience 
is meaningful, from the question as to whether you think straight to’ 
the question as to whether you can keep your financial accounts” 
straight ; from the question as to whether you can keep your character 
clean to the question as to whether you can keep your room clean; 
from the question whether you can understand lectures in the class-_ 
room to the question whether you can learn to understand people, and_ 
form interesting contacts with them,—in the dining-hall, in the dormi- 
tory, in the stores, and elsewhere. 

In all this, we come to help you, not as critics but as friends ; not as 
dogmatic instructors but as fellow students, your servants for Christ’s 
sake. 

We know that the task to which you have been called is both a glori- 
ous and a difficult one. It is glorious because of its size, the necessity 
of its achievement and the supreme glory of our partnership with 
Jesus Christ. You are going out into the midst of a world filled with 
folks. Each person you meet will have needs of which he is conscious. 
But back of the needs that are material and of which human beings 
are so constantly reminded, are the great spiritual needs, to which they 
are not so sensitive. Those needs find their answer not in things ma- 
terial, but in that great spiritual source of power that is back of the 
universe, the God in whom we believe. How eager God is to meet 
those needs of human beings we see in all its beauty in the person of. 
our Master. Jesus is the expression not only, of God’s eager, loving 
desire to help, but He is the demonstration of the simple yet wonder- 
ful availability of God. Jesus is God putting Himself where people 
can understand Him and utilize His power. This is the gospel. You 
are to go out with the privilege of bringing that message and are to 
demonstrate in your own lives not only how it can work, but the glory 
of the experience when it does work. 

But you are going to have your ministry in a time when people are 
not even as conscious of their spiritual needs as they once were; a time 
when they are turning to science, to invention, to machinery, to the 
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laboratory, instead of to God, to get the answers to their desires. You 
are going to minister to an age in which a far larger proportion of the 
youth who will be in your audiences have had higher education than 
heretofore. In that education, frequently, they have learned the im- 
portance of the material more clearly than they have learned the su- 
preme importance of the spiritual. But we must find a way to help 
them develop what they lack. Those who guide in the spiritual realm 
must be no less aggressive, no less well equipped, than those who chal- 
lenge men in the material realm. Therefore you must be prepared in 
the finest sense. You must know the currents of thought of your time. 
You must understand what they are thinking. You must not appear 
ignorant before those whom you would win. You must grasp their 
problems if you are to help them find their answers. 

We want here to help you to face those problems if possible. We 
shall not attempt to shield you from the currents of thought which you 
will have to meet sometime for yourself and for those to whom you 
minister. In truth, we shall insist that you face these facts and think 
your way through them. We shall not dogmatically tell you what you 
must think nor what you must preach, but we will insist that you must 
know God, that you must have a constant vital experience with Jesus 
Christ, that you face the truth without fear or favor and think your 
way through it, and go out from here, not as echoes of what we have 
said, but as fearless prophets of your faith, convinced that in God, and 
in Christ, you have the greatest conceivable answer to the deepest needs 
of all those whom you will meet. 

To such a task and such a calling, to a close fellowship with the 
Master and with this group of fellow workers with Him, we welcome 
you, and it is our prayer that your years here may be rich in every- 
thing that will make you the best possible ministers of Jesus Christ. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in work. Were 
a man ever so benighted, or forgetful of his high calling, there is al- 
ways hope in him who actually and earnestly works; in idleness alone 
is there perpetual despair. Consider how, even in the meanest sort 
of labor, the whole soul of a man is composed into real harmony. He 
bends himself with free valor against his task; and doubt, desire, sor- 
row, remorse, indignation, despair itself, shrink murmuring far off 
into their caves. The glow of labor in him is a purifying fire, wherein 
all poison is burnt up. 
—Thomas Carlyle 


ACHIEVEMENTS. AND PROBLEMS OF 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Henry Burke Ropins 


This brief discussion will, as a matter of fact, be very much less pre- 
tentious than its title. But the title is justified in that what will be 
brought out in this article applies, with modifications of course, to the 
whole broad field of Christian missions. The occasion of the paper 
lies in the fact that the writer has but recently returned from a visit 
to the four India Missions of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. The trip involved some 11,250 miles of travel in India, per- 
haps a fourth of it by motor-car, and gave the observer at least a 
glimpse of fifty out of the eighty-four stations of the Society. Prob- 
ably as much was packed into the four months spent on, the field as 
it would be easily practicable to crowd into any similar period. To be 
sure, the rapid survey carries with it its own limitations; yet it was 
not the writer’s first experience of the mission field, which fact com- 
pensated in part for the brevity of the stay in each station. The advan- 
tage of such a survey is that one gains from it a sense of the totality 
of the undertaking, the ensemble, the movement, in its whole-aspect 
and in perspective. 


The valuable report of the Committee on Survey, presented at the 
Denver meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention, June, 1929, brings 
to our attention the fact of the very general allocation of territorial 
responsibility among Protestant missionary agencies of today, brought 
about by mutual agreement. Contrary to the common notion, Protes- 
tant missionary agencies, by and large, are not treading on each other’s’ 
toes. The total population in the areas assigned to Northern Baptists 
is 37,348,000. In other words, a denomination of 1,420,000 sets out to 
win a group 26 times its size from the non-Christian areas beyond the 
seas. That, of course, is not the entire Baptist responsibility, for we 
have the home field to bear in mind. But it looks as if it ought to be 
a feasible undertaking. When we set our hands to the task, one hun- 
dred and fifteen years ago, the populations in these areas were not so 
great. The question is, then, whether we are making reasonable prog- 
ress in a territory which seems to be of manageable proportions. 


Of the totals reported in the churches which are related to our North- 


ern Baptist work, the churches of the various mission fields, by far the 
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largest proportion are to be found in three of the India Missions. 
There are today in round numbers not far from 300,000 members in 
the churches of our mission fields, which, if we employ the conserva- 
tive multiple commonly used—two and a half—gives us a total Chris- 
tian population in these areas of some 750,000 (a figure which includes 
children of Christian families). This means that, after one hundred 
and fifteen years of effort, one in fifty of our total area or population 
group may be reckoned “Christian.” This does not mean that it will 
take us 5,635 years longer to win the other forty-nine. The single dec- 
ade from 1917 to 1927 showed a 50% gain in communicant strength. 
If we had made our reckoning of proportions ten years ago, we should 
have had to say one in eighty had been won. 

Now the four India Missions comprise slightly over half of the total 
population for which Northern Baptists are held responsible in our ten 
mission fields, yet 84% of the total of our communicant membership is 
to be found in the India Missions. How is this to be accounted for? 
The first and most obvious comment is that the India Missions are our 
oldest Missions. They are respectively 116, 93, 91 and 89 years old. 
On the other hand, of the six remaining missions, while East China 
goes back 84 years and South China 69 years, Japan is just 55 years 
old, Congo 50, West China 40 and the Philippines 29. And of these 
six, Congo and the Philippines, two of the younger three, have been 
numerically most fruitful. In another fifty years they are likely to 
bring the balance between the India Missions and the six other Mis- 
sions down by a substantial figure. It is clear that the youth of the 
six Missions is not the whole answer. 

A further inquiry shows that we have been operating, in our most 
fruitful fields, with relatively primitive groups. The Philippines seem 
to constitute an exception, for nominally most of the Visayans are 
Roman Catholics, but actually they are to a large extent animistic. 
When I was in the Philippines nine years ago, I was told that, while 
a large proportion of the signs were in Spanish, and most of the family 
names were Spanish, only about five per cent of the people used the 
Spanish language. I do not know about the proportion, but it is evi- 
dent that Romanism and Spanish culture were but a superficial veneer 
above an essentially primitive life. Yet, waiving that point, it still 1s 
true that, by and large, our great successes have been among peoples 
who were backward, and religiously animistic. When our mission- 
aries have come up against a great culture religion, like Buddhism in 
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Burma, or in Japan or China, or Hinduism in Bengal-Orissa, their 
progress has been slow. Christianity face to face with Islam, or Bud-— 
dhism or Hinduism, has had a long, hard fight on its hands. No one, 
so far as I am aware, is in position to state the exact balance of factors 
in the situation, but illustrations are not far to seek. Take Burma. — 
Adoniram Judson made his initial attack on Buddhism; it was the 
citadel against which he waged all his campaigns. Yet at the end of 
one hundred and sixteen years, instead of having won 1 in 50 we have 
won 1 in 700 of Burma’s 11,000,000 Buddhists—though it may be said 
that responsibility for the evangelization of the Buddhist in Burma is 
not solely ours. In West China, after forty years, the proportion is 
less than 1 in 1,000. In Japan, after fifty-five years, it is around 1 in 
210. In Bengal-Orissa, where the religion is Hinduism, after ninety- 
one years, it is 1 in 875 (excluding the Santals). The fact is, more- 
over, that the very groups which have been most operi to evangelism— 
the primitive groups—have been in certain cases won in large num- 
bers by non-christian faiths, since our missions began to operate in 
these areas. The outstanding instance is the Burmanized groups in 
Burma, for Burmanizing, as among the Karens, means Buddhizing as 
well. It is a partly cultural, partly religious assimilation. 

It may be granted that there is a pervasive influence of the gospel 
far beyond the confines of the church. That is undeniably true, and 
most of us incline to view that fact with gratitude. But, whether it 
means that ultimately these influenced sections of the non-Christian 
world will break with paganism and, even if they do not unite with 
western-organized Christian groups, organize in their own way to ex- 
press their new faith, and thus essentially as converts to Christianity, 
may well be questioned. Doubtless the Christian movement of today 
is less anxious than ever to impose western patterns on the East, or 
ipon any group or region—the Jerusalem Conference made that dis- 
position clear. But, even so, its task will not be done until life, what- 
ever forms or channels it may seek for its expression, is centered in 
the faith and social ideals of Jesus. It may be that the West, or rather 
that part of the West which calls itself Christian, will have to become 
more Christian before it can make any deep impression or carry con- 
‘viction that its faith is worthy of serious acceptance. 

The notion that the ultimate work of evangelization is to be done 
by the nationals themselves comes with a shock to some of our con- 
temporaries, but it is not a new idea with the missionary. William 
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Carey had that view of it very definitely, a fact which has been borne 
in upon me by a recent reading of Pierce Carey’s remarkable biography. 
It was William Carey’s hope to release the gospel through the printed 
page, in the vernacular, and to train Christian leaders, through the 
College and under missionary tutelage, until the gospel should carry of 
its own weight wherever the vernaculars and the Indian Christian wit- 
nesses might go. Somehow or other, large groups of our western 
Christians seem to have the idea that the proclamation of the gospel 
is peculiarly a western prerogative. One type in particular has seemed 
to think that this business of evangelization would be done up in short 
order, and that we would do it. Sober second thought leads us to 
recognize the very great and imperative responsibility of the nationals 
themselves. If we of the West did the job, to the last man and woman, 
we should rob the churches of these great areas of the very means by 
which they are to grow up in the faith to independent stature and 
strength. Let us not cherish the idea that while we must be mission- 
ary these new churches do not need to be so. They cannot know the 
genius of the Christian faith without becoming missionary. One of 
Kagawa’s chief counts against the Christian churches of Japan is that, 
once they are able to build a church and maintain a pastor, they are 
content to jog along with no realized passion for the unblessed major- 
ity. Well, without passing judgment upon his view of it, it seems 
quite certain that this is the sort of ideal which a good many churches 
at home cherish. They are little more effective than a socially-minded 
private club. What I am saying is all with a view to asking the ques- 
tion whether such a church as we may hope will evangelize its own 
great field is now arising in each of the areas where we have been so 
long at work. 

The hope of tomorrow is in what have been called since the Jerusalem 
Conference “the younger churches.” I am frank to confess that I have 
been heartened by my contacts with them. There is love, and insight, 
and devotion in the life of these churches—yet not enough, any more 
than there is enough in the home churches to meet the challenge of to- 
day! I am humbled in the presence of many of these Christians of 
India, for example—the land which I have so recently visited. The 
evidence of their sacrifice, of their purpose to serve, of their loyal 
following and discipleship, is not wanting. On the other hand, it is 
not sufficient ; it is not a flaming passion with the great majority. And 
one has here to consider the long road over which most of these folk 
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in the more fruitful of our “younger” churches have come. They 
have come out of the jungle, out of a world of demons, or up from the 
lowest social level, where, as with the Telugu outcaste, they scarcely 
dared call their souls their own. There are instances of remarkable 
progress, of rare devotion, but the movement as a whole, out and up, 
takes time. These people are more or less preoccupied by the very 
struggle for existence; their level of culture is still, on the whole, rel- 
atively low. They have a long way to go to reach the level of equality 
in the eyes of Indian society with their former lords and masters, whom 
they may wish to convert. The story which Rev. P. Abraham told 
us, at Kundukur, of the lessons he had learned in trying to meet the 
Sudra landlords of the district, and of how they had received him, a 
former outcaste, and in some instances his gospel as well, was a heart- | 
ening one. True worth will win in the end. And I have seen hundreds 
of caste villagers listening with eagerness to the gospel from the lips 
of an outcaste Christian—one could not ask for a more interested or 
respectful audience. It does happen. It can happen. But will it hap- 
pen often enough as things go in the average mission field? And, more 
particularly, will it happen when the example, the stimulus, and the 
presence of the missionary are withdrawn? I believe that it will, but 
it is still with me an act of faith. It seems to me that the great next 
step in most of our fields has to do with the thrusting into the white 
fields of the “younger churches” themselves. We need not only to 
pray that the Lord of the Harvest will thrust them forth; we need, in 
our field technique, better perspective, greater concentration upon the 
building of an efficient national church in every area, or, as Baptists 
prefer to say it, efficient churches. I do not mean churches with ade- 
quate buildings, with stained-glass windows, with comfortable sittings 
for the whole parish; I mean bodies of Christians which are so com- 
pacted and disciplined in Christian wisdom and love that they can and 
will carry on, under their own leadership, until the task is done. They 
will never do it unless they can fully respect and daringly follow their 
leadership. It still seems to me that the most important matter is, 
while not refusing to enter open doors as we may into the regions be- 
yond, to insist that now, every such open door shall be entered by the 
church of that region rather than by the missionary. “Insist” I say; 
I mean in our own planning and thinking. We cannot compel it. Every 
forward step ought to be not only a campaign of winning the non-Chris- 
tian, it ought to be a campaign in training the Christian for yet greater 
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deeds. I am afraid of an expansive evangelism which is not the expan- 
sion of the churches ; expansive evangelism of the other type, under the 
missionary alone, belongs to the purely pioneering stage. It would be 
a tragedy for churches to arise calling themselves Christian and yet 
feeling no obligation and possessing no passion or technique for reach- 
ing the unevangelized ! 

A fair criterion of the various forms of missionary service is to be 
found in the measure in which they contribute to make a strong, com- 
petent, sacrificially-minded and truly evangelistic Christian commu- 
nity. And under that test a strong apologetic can be framed for prac- 
tically everything we are doing today. Yet the question of due per- 
spective and emphasis, where we must operate with our limited means, 
always remains. We are not free to engage in general philanthropies 
as such, little as we should incline to criticize those who do. This is 
a view which most of us, no doubt, accept. We are justified in most 
of the forms of service which we carry on, and I have in mind par- 
ticularly the institutional forms of service. Village, high and normal 
schools, industrial schools, agricultural schools, colleges, hospitals, leper 
asylums and the rest, are not planted at random. Every one of them 
has been developed to meet a specific need, emergent in the course of 
the work in a particular field. We have not said, “Go to now, it would 
be a good thing to have so many institutions of such and such sorts 
in each Mission.” Instead, our missionaries have been met head-on 
in their work by appalling needs of one sort or another, right in the 
new Christian community itself, by conditions which keep the new com- 
munity down from the mark. Its leadership must be trained, and in 
some such degree as the general culture of the area requires; for it 
must command respect and a hearing from thoughtful people. The 
children of the Christian community cannot be left in ignorance in 
areas where government does not make adequate provision for gen- 
eral education. There is no greater current peril than an illiterate 
community of Christians, which settles down easily upon a low level of 
religious and communal life. Economically depressed communities 
must be assisted to a better livelihood or there is little hope of a self- 
supporting life among them, a self-maintaining and self-propagating 
church. Motherhood and infancy cannot be left unpityingly to struggle 
with the perils which beset them. Lepers are better than beasts of the 
jungle; they are the forgotten children of God. The institutions, by 
and large, are their own apologetic, once you see them at work. They 
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make Christian love a tender and.convincing reality. Moreover, every 
institution is, potentially at least, an evangelizing agency. In many, ~ 
many cases, they have been the chief and most effective means of win- 
ning men and women to Christian allegiance. 

At the same time, the Christian movement cannot and ought not — 
build all the institutions which the community it serves may need. 
It is a part of communal life to build and maintain educational and 
ameliorative institutions. No community is helped in the end by hav- 
ing done for it what it can do for itself. And it is a heartening ex- 
perience when such a community as the Karen, for example, under- 
takes so largely to build, equip and maintain its own institutions. The 
institutions which missionary organizations build and maintain, while 
they serve an immediate need in direct fashion, also serve as models. 
And here lies a danger. They are one day, in theory at any rate, to 
be transferred to indigenous support and control. In some fields, as 
China, this is already beginning to take place. The serious question 
which arises here is, to what extent are they models? Are these insti- 
tutions adapted to serve the needs of the community most effectively ? 
And, further, are they within the reach of the economic ability of the 
community? The fundamental functions of life are the same in every 
land. Yet, although education and medicine and other types of service 
will be needed permanently in these communities, it does not follow 
that the pattern which our western Christian philanthrophy supplies is 
the best adapted to the needs and economic ability of the country. I 
have often questioned whether the New England meeting-house which 
is sometimes approximated on the mission field is the pattern eternal 
for Christian churches. It would seem to me that there might be happy 
and significant adaptations of the architecture of the country in ques- 
tion. Such adaptations as I have seen cause me to believe in the very 
great possibilities in this field. In any case, it is a great pity simply 
to transfer the West to the East in Christian institutional development. 
This is not a criticism, but a suggestion that for the future this mat- 
ter be kept more fully in mind. It is quite possible that our western 
Christianity is over-institutionalized. The life of most non-Christian 
areas is simpler than our western life. It ought to be left or to be kept 
simple where that is possible. Otherwise the energy of the new com- 
munity, which ought to enrich life directly may be diverted to the 
maintenance of institutions. There is no single pattern. It is a mat- 
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ter for careful thought and experimentation. But it is better to err in 
the direction of simplicity than in that of over-elaboration. 

It is a gratifying fact that, in a number of our mission areas, the new 
‘communities are becoming self-conscious and self-assertive. It is quite 
in keeping with Baptist polity that the churches should run their own 
affairs. Organized through their conventions and associations and 
Home Mission societies, these churches of the mission field are as- 
suming responsibility for counsel, and are taking over the administra- 
tion in various lines of Christian activity. This is as it should be. 
Sometimes these adjustments work temporary hardships one way or 
the other, but in the end they are an essential step toward full matu- 
rity and autonomy. One looks back and realizes that mission policy 
has passed through several distinct phases since William Carey first 
_ went to the field. The view of Carey and his associates was that the 
Society was to aid, “to hold the ropes,” but that field policy was in the 
hands of the missionary. Then came a generation which saw the So- 
ciety assuming to direct field policy, communicating in general with the 
individual missionary. Later came the time when the missionaries of 
a given area organized for mutual counsel and aid, and were shortly 
asked by the Home Base to assume certain administrative functions as 
a group. Out of this grew Executive Committees and Committees of 
Reference, by means of which a particular Mission dealt as a group 
with a wide range of administrative problems. The whole direction 
of affairs lay between the Home Board and the Mission, represented 
by its Reference Committee, or its Conference. But there had long 
been in process the development of associations and conventions of 
mission churches. These began to be consulted by Reference Com- 
mittees. Gradually various forms of joint administration developed. 
These in varying type and degree obtain very widely in our own work. 
But initial steps in completer autonomy have already been taken in 
some fields and a new day has begun, a day in which initiative and 
direction in field policy will lie with the indigenous organization and 
its executive. To be sure, the stage now obtaining is at best purely 
transitional, but it looks to the fullest autonomy. The missionary will 
be guest, helper, friend and counsellor. But he will be on hand by 
invitation of the churches on the field, and he will be under the direc- 
tion in his field activities of their executive. The new situation, the 
psychology of which is already dominant even where the machinery 
has not been perfected or transfer completed, calls for certain qualities 
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in the missionary which are rare enough in any of us. The fully-de- 
veloped new situation will be difficult enough for certain types, but the — 


transition period offers the acid test of the missionary, the period in 
which he cannot waive the fact of responsibility even although he re- 
signs the form of it. 

“Well,” say some of our friends, “with all this transfer and the like, 
the day of missions in such fields must be nearly done.’”’ Not at all. 
One epoch of missions is coming to a close; another is beginning. It 
will be an epoch of fraternity, an epoch in which the older churches 
will supply the younger churches with such things as they have to give, 
and in which the younger will complement the experience and view of 
Christianity among the older churches by an experience and interpre- 


tation of it directly their own. But nobody who thinks the problem | 


through can feel that, even in the most advanced areas of the non- 
Christian world, the building of the Kingdom will cease to be a joint 
responsibility, a responsibility of the whole Christian community. The 
longer experience of the West, its skill in organization, its economic 
ability, its at-homeness in the world of change into which the East in 
particular is now so rapidly moving, will continue for indefinite periods 
to serve the greater needs of the world field. The new leadership of 
the fields beyond the seas has not even contemplated a time when the 
missionary should be withdrawn. They unitedly say, “Send us more 
missionaries! But send us the right sort!” They want missionaries 
who can practice Christian fraternity. The new epoch calls for ex- 
perimentation, for finding new ways. But the challenge to adventure 
in these untried paths is the voice of the Spirit of God! 


It takes a soul 

To move a body; 

It takes a high-souled man 

To move the masses even to a cleaner sty. 
It takes the ideal to blow a hairbreadth off 
The dust of the actual. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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DAVID JONES EVANS, M.A., TH.D., LL.D 


DAVID JONES EVANS, M.A., TH.D., LL.D., THE 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR 
OF PREACHING 


FRANK W. PADELFoRD 


The Rochester Theological Seminary during its long history always 
specialized in the preparation of preachers. While it sought to give 
men an all round training for their many-sided work, it believed that 
the minister should be primarily and pre-eminently a preacher. That 
it succeeded in its task, its long line of outstanding preachers is evi- 
dence and proof. Not the least influential factor in the achievement 
of this end were the men who, as occupants of the chair of homilectics, 
have been primarily preachers themselves. By their own example 
quite as much as by their precepts, they have inspired their students 
with a desire to excel as prophets. Graduates of this school will say 
that no forces influenced them more than the examples which were set 
them by Dr. Pattison, Dr. Woelfkin and Dr. Barbour. 

None of the former teachers at Rochester have more effectively il- 
lustrated the great art of preaching than did Dr. Woelfkin. Most of 
his life was spent in the pastorate, but for a few short years he held 
the chair of homiletics at Rochester. Upon his death three years ago 
a number of his friends, with a desire to perpetuate the spirit and in- 
fluence of his ministry, endowed “the Woelfkin Chair of Preaching.” 
It is a most fitting memorial of this great prophet of God. 

All this occurred before the union of the Colgate and Rochester 
seminaries in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. Upon the com- 
pletion of this union this chair became a heritage of the new school. 

Since the formation of the new school the trustees have been seek- 
ing to find a man to fill this chair. They were anxious to secure a man 
who should not only be a good teacher but who should himself be a 
worthy successor, as a preacher, of Dr. Woelfkin. They believed that, 
like his predecessors, the new man would do quite as much by his ex- 
ample as by his teaching to inspire students with the passion and the 
power of the prophet. It was therefore a serious task which the trus- 
tees set themselves. They were very happy to announce last com- 
mencement that they believed that they had succeeded, for they had 
persuaded Dr. David Jones Evans to become the first incumbent of 
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this new chair. The announcement has brought general satisfaction 


to the alumni body of the institution. 
Dr. Evans is a product of that land which for so many centuries haal 
produced unbroken lines of great preachers. He was born in Carmar- 


thenshire, Wales. He himself bears two of the names of this illustrious 


line. 

He came to America when he was but thirteen years of age, so that 
while from his childhood-training his tongue can envelop those many 
consonants of the Welsh language, he has had all his formal education 
in America. ‘He is a graduate of William Jewell College and of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary from which he holds the de- 
grees of Master and of Doctor of Theology. 

Almost immediately after his graduation at Louisville, President J. 
P. Greene brought him back to his Alma Mater to the chair of Biblical 
Literature. At that time William Jewell was giving-a combined arts 
and theological education to large numbers of men who were going out 
into the ministry. For fifteen years Dr. Evans led these lads in their 
study of the Old and the New Testaments. By his exact scholarship 
and his clear apprehension of truth he made a notable contribution to 
the ministry of the Southwest. By his genial friendly spirit he en- 
deared himself to hundreds of students. 

Following the resignation of Dr. Greene he was elected his successor 
as president of William Jewell, but he had little liking for the petty 
details of an administrative office and soon resigned to accept the pastor- 
ate of the First Baptist Church of Kansas City. For eight years he has 
held the pastorate of one of the outstanding churches of the denomi- 
nation. Under his leadership a great new plant has been erected. This 
building teems with life. On Sunday morning he has preached to two 
congregations, at ten o’clock to 1500 men in the Masonic Temple across 
the street, and at eleven o’clock to a mixed audience almost as large in 
the church itself. Another large audience has greeted him in the eve- 
ning. Dr. Evans has thus demonstrated his position as one of the out- 
standing preachers of America. 


* 


~ 


With this background of teacher and preacher, Dr. Evans comes to — 


Colgate-Rochester. He has demonstrated that, like his Welsh ances- 
tors, he knows what preaching is. He understands its elements of pow- 
er. He knows how to divide the word of truth. He has the key to the 
human heart. He has the passion of the prophet and withal the sweet 
gentle reasonableness of the man of.God. 
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While Dr. Evans is a pre-eminent preacher, he loves the ministry of 
teaching, and at the invitation of the trustees he has resigned his great 
pastorate to take up again this task of training men for the preaching 
of the gospel. While he is an exact and accurate scholar he has a 
warm evangelical spirit and fully appreciates the necessity that the 
modern minister must be charged with spiritual power if he is to be ef- 
fective in persuading men to the acceptance of the truth. 


With this rich heritage and experience, the trustees are confident 
that Dr. Evans will contribute an essential part in continuing those 
lines of effective preachers which these two seminaries have long been 
sending into the world. They are confident that they have found a 
man worthy to occupy “the Woelfkin Chair of Preaching.” 


God grant us wisdom in these coming days, 
And eyes unsealed, that we clear visions see 
Of that new world that he would have us build 
To life’s ennoblement and his high ministry. 


God give us sense—God-sense, of life’s new needs, 
And souls aflame with new-born chivalries— 

To cope with those black growths that foul the ways— 
To cleanse our poisoned founts with God-born energies. 


To pledge our souls to nobler, loftier life, 
To win the world to his fair sanctities, 
To bind the nations in a pact of peace, 
And free the soul of life for finer loyalties. 


Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 

Has time such prospect held of life’s new birth; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth. 


Not of our own might can we hope to rise 
Above the ruts and soilures of the past, 
But, with his help who did the first earth build, 
With hearts courageous we may fairer build this last. 
—John Oxenham 


THE RISE OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


James Everett RosE 


The rise of the Negro Church in America is a tribute to the peculiar 
genius of the Christian religion. Is it not strange that while for more 
than a hundred years these poor human beings were kept in human 
slavery their souls were not thus shackled, and while many of their 
masters would have liked to stifle the religious yearnings of their inner 
being, they were tied up to a religion the nature and philosophy of 
which forbade it? It is also singular that even in the days since the 
Negro was set free, while he has hardly entered as a serious competitor 
in the field of industry, politics, and business, he has long since written 
his Declaration of Independence in the field of religion and has carried 
the day almost to the proportion of one hundred per cent. We do not 
mean to discount the fact that Negroes have made a creditable showing 
in all these fields, but in no other field does the rank and file of the 
Negro race feel so entirely free and independent as in the field of re- 
ligion. It might be said that he has developed this field almost to the 
exclusion of all others. There are some who would blame the Negro 
minister for this, but it is fairly certain that instead of being the crea- 
tor, the Negro minister is a product of the Negro genius for independ- 
ence in the field of religion. 

Negroes were first brought to America soon after the first settle- 
ment of the colonies at Jamestown in Virginia. It may seem hard to 
believe it, but there were thousands of people in those days who be- 
lieved the Negro quite beyond the pale of salvation as offered through 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and they felt that it was wholly out of 
place to attempt to Christianize them. As is usually the case there may 
have been an economic reason as a basis of this belief. It was also re- 
garded as unchristian to hold in human slavery a fellow-Christian. 
And since there were those who early discovered the fact that the 
North American Indian made a very poor slave, while the Negro made 
a very good slave, they, of course, were somewhat opposed to any at- 
tempt at Christianizing the Negro. 

Generally speaking, then, the Negroes were neglected. The few mis- 
-sionaries among them stood like shining lights in a great darkness. 
They, moreover, faced numerous handicaps, among which might be 
mentioned the conflicts of views, and especially the conflict of the Es- 
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tablished Church with the Catholics, and later with the evangelical 
sects. There were also the difficulties resulting from dealing with a 
backward pioneering people, the scarcity of workers, and the lack of 
funds to sustain those who volunteered for the service. 


The real interest in the evangelization of the Negroes in the English 
colonies from the earliest days was manifested by the Quakers, who, 
being friends of all humanity, did not neglect the Negroes. They ac- 
cepted the Negro on a basis of equality, denouncing the nakedness of 
the religion of the other colonists and in doing so brought down upon 
themselves the wrath of the public functionaries in the plantations. 
Believing that such influence would not be salutary in slaveholding com- 
munities, many of them, as in Virginia, prohibited the Quakers from 
taking the Negroes to their meetings. Far back into the eighteenth 
century, however, we find records of the baptism of Negroes and their 
admission into the Christian church. The sentiment against slavery 
also was growing strong. No minister of the gospel could justify him- 
self in holding slaves. The Baptists and the Methodists began early 
to condemn slavery and they were winning many Negroes to their 
mode of belief, the Baptists more than the Methodists. The Episcopal 
Church, with its slight regard for the poor white man, never did make 
any concerted movement against slavery. 


The evangelical denominations—the Methodists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians—gave the Negro much more consideration in their churches 
than did the Episcopalians. Even before the Revolutionary War there 
were strong Negro preachers—mostly Baptists—in the country. The 
very struggle for the rights of man made people more tolerant towards 
Negro preachers. Negroes were accepted into the congregations on the 
basis of equality, although the churches did not always militantly de- 
nounce slavery. In permitting Negroes to preach, these more liberal 
denominations incurred the displeasure and opposition of the more 
aristocratic churchmen. 


In cases where Negroes were permitted to preach, they found them- 
selves also violating laws of long standing, prohibiting Negro minis- 
ters from exercising their gifts. When their ministrations were of a 
local order, they did not seem to stir up their fellowmen to oppose the 
established order of things, and not so much attention was paid to their 
operations. When, however, these Negroes of unusual power preached 
with such force as to excite not only the blacks but the whites, steps 
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were generally taken to silence these speakers who were heralding 
the coming of a new day. ; 


The efforts to establish the early churches of Georgia and South 
Carolina are cases in evidence. The first Baptist church in America 
for Negroes, according to good authorities, was started by a Mr, 
Palmer at Silver Bluff across the river from Augusta, Georgia, in the 
colony of South Carolina, some time between the years 1773 and 1775, 
This group was fortunate in having a kind master, George Galphin, 
who became a patron of this congregation. He permitted David George 
to be ordained for this special work, after having formerly allowed 
George Liele to preach there during these early years. Upon the evacu- 
ation of Savannah by the Americans in 1778, the Silver Bluff church 
was driven into exile. After peace was declared in 1783 the Silver 
Bluff church was revived under the direction of the Rev. Jesse Peter. 
According to Dr. W. H. Brooks of Washington, D. G., a portion of this 
Silver Bluff church, brought into Savannah, Ga., at the time of the de- 
parture of certain Americans to join the British in 1778, took shape as 
an organized body under George Liele, who had been the servant of a 
British officer. This was the first Negro Baptist church in Savannah 
which flourished under George Liele during the British occupancy 
from 1779 to 1782. The oldest Negro Baptist church in the country, 
however, was the Silver Bluff church which, in another meeting place 
and under a new name, became established in Augusta, Ga. 


In those parts of the South where the pro-slavery sentiment was not 
developed so early as in Georgia, the Baptists were able to give their 
Negro communicants more consideration. After this denomination 
had won toleration for itself in Virginia its leaders experienced much 
less difficulty in proselyting Negroes than they did in converting whites 
and Indians. From 1770 to 1790 Negro preachers were in charge of 
congregations in Charles City, Petersburg, Williamsburg, and Allen’s 
Creek, in Lunenburg County. In 1801 Gowan Pamphlet was in charge 
of a progressive Baptist church at Williamsburg, some members of 
which could read, write, and keep accounts. William Lemon was about 
this time chosen to preach for a white congregation at the Pettsworth 
or Gloucester church in that state. 


There were also some noted Methodist preachers about this time, al- 
though there was as yet no independent Methodist church. Among 
them was “Black”? Harry, who, accompanying Mr. Asbury, learned 
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from him to preach more forcefully than Mr. Asbury himself. Upon 
hearing Harry preach Dr. Benjamin Rush pronounced him the greatest 
orator in America. The story goes that Bishop Asbury used to take 
‘Harry with him often because of his ability to draw a larger crowd. 
On one occasion in Wilmington, Del., where the cause of the Method- 
ist church was unpopular, a large number of people came out of curios- 
ity to hear Bishop Asbury. As the auditorium was already filled to 
its fullest capacity many could hear only from the outside. At the 
conclusion of the services they said, without having seen the preacher : 
“Tf all Methodist preachers can preach like the Bishop, we should like 
to be constant hearers.”” Someone replied: “That was not the Bishop, 
but the Bishop’s servant that you heard.” This, to be sure, had the 
desired effect, for these inquirers concluded: “If such be the servant, 
what must the master be?” In this same capacity Harry accompanied 
and preached with not only Mr. Asbury, but Mr. Garretson, Mr. Wat- 
cote, and Dr. Coke. 

There served as a pioneer worker among Presbyterians John 
Gloucester, who founded the first African Presbyterian church in 
Philadelphia in 1807. According to Gillett’s History of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, this church owed its existence, and 
for many years its continued support, largely to the “Evangelical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia,” organized upon the recommendation and imfu- 
ence of Dr. Alexander. Mr. Gloucester first began his missionary ef: 
forts by preaching in private houses, but these were soon found in- 
sufficient to accommodate his congregations. A school house was 
procured near the site of his future edifice, but in favorable weather 
he preached in the open air. 


The Independent Church Movement 


Negroes were at first accepted into white churches on equal terms 
with other members during the period of and immediately succeeding 
the Revolutionary War. The reaction set in when people ceased to 
think so much of natural rights and thought more frequently of means 
and measures for centralized government. The free Negroes in the 
North began to assert themselves after the manumission incident to 
the American Revolution, since they were not necessarily obliged to 
follow the fortunes of the white churches. Such self-assertion early 
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culminated in the protest of Richard Allen, the founder of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Allen had been born a slave, whose 
master after his conversion permitted his slaves to gain their freedom. 
Showing unusual talent as a speaker, Allen was permitted to travel on 
the Baltimore circuit with Richard Watcote and Bishop Asbury who 
frequently gave him assignments to preach. Coming to Philadelphia 
in 1786, Allen was invited to preach at St. George’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and at various other places in the city. His difficulties, 
however, had just begun. Yet he could not but succeed because he was 
a man of independent character, strict integrity, business tact, and 
thrifty habits. 

Feeling that his African brethren were being neglected by the white 
churches, Allen started a prayer meeting in Philadelphia where he 
soon. had 42 members. Thus encouraged, he proposed to establish a 
separate place of worship for his colored brethren, but was dissuaded 
therefrom by the whites and by certain Negroes to whom he ministered, 
only three of whom approved of his plan. The work, however, went 
forward, Allen leading, and strongly supported by Absalom Jones. 
In a short time the management of the Methodist Church undertook 
to block the plans of Allen and Jones by forcible efforts. This was the 
beginning of the independent Free African Society organized by Rich- 
ard Allen and Absalom Jones. Many of the colored members withdrew 
from St. George Methodist Episcopal Church and under the leadership 
of Allen organized the Bethel Church an independent organization. 
Richard Allen was ordained deacon by Bishop Asbury in 1799. Ne- 
groes of other cities soon followed this example, organizing what were 
known as African Methodist Episcopal Churches in Baltimore, Wil- 
mington, Attleboro, Pa., and in Salem, N. J. 

Having maintained themselves independently for some time these 
African societies developed sufficient leadership to effect the organiza- 
tion of a national church. These leaders met in, Philadelphia on the 
9th day of April, 1816, to establish the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the moving spirits being Richard Allen, Daniel Coker, and 
Stephen Hall, an intelligent layman of Baltimore, Md. Equally in- 
terested were Morris Brown, Henry Drayton, Charles Corr, Amos 
Cruikshanks and others of Charleston, S. C., who could not attend the 
meeting because of the restrictions there upon the traveling of Negroe: 
in the South and because of the effort in the South to proscribe the in- 
dependent church movement among colored people. 
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The most important transaction of the Philadelphia meeting was the 
election of a bishop. Upon taking the vote the body declared Daniel 
Coker bishop-elect; but for several reasons he resigned the next day 
in favor of Richard Allen, who was elected on the 10th and consecrated 
the next day by a body of ordained ministers. The Conference re- 
solved, moreover, that the people of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and all 
other places who might unite with them should become one body under 
the name of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A similar.movement was taking place in New York City about the 
same time but under slightly different circumstances. Negroes there 
had not been slighted in the white churches as in Philadelphia, and 
therefore had no grievance to cause them to desire a separate body. 
The first step towards separation was taken, however, in 1796 when a 
group of intelligent Negroes petitioned Bishop Asbury for the privi- 
lege of holding meetings of their own where they might have an op- 
portunity of exercising their spiritual gifts among themselves and there- 
by be more useful to one another. The petition was granted. Among 
those making it were Francis Jacobs, William Brown, Peter Williams, 
Abraham Thompson, June Scott, James Varick, and William Hamil- 
ton. At first meetings were held in edifices owned by white congrega- 
tions, but in 1799, when a much larger increase in Negro membership 
was obtained, a piece of ground was purchased at the corner of Church 
and Leonard Streets and facing on Church Street, on which they 
erected a building in the year 1800, naming it the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. Their white friends seeing that they were 
determined to be a separate body, appointed as their adviser the Rev. 
John McGlaskey, who instructed them how to proceed in drawing up 
articles of government. A charter was secured in 1801 which bears 
the signatures of Peter Williams and Francis Jacobs. 

The Allenites of Philadelphia who were before them in organizing 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church made efforts both friendly, 
and perhaps unfriendly, to block this movement to set up another inde- 
pendent Negro Methodist body. But the Zionites refused to merge 
with the Allenites and consequently in the year 1821 a national body 
was organized, and in 1822 their first bishop was elected in the person 
of James Varick. Thus we have unto this day these two African 
Methodist organizations with their churches established in practically 
every town and hamlet throughout the country, besides a third known, 
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as the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church to the founding of which 
we shall shortly come. 

Before the Methodists perfected their organizations by which the 
influence of their churches might be permanently extended throughout 
the country, the Baptists had been locally trying to do the same thing. 
The Harrison Street Baptist Church was organized at Petersburg, Va., 
in 1776. Another Baptist church was organized at Williamsburg, Va., 
in 1785; the First African Baptist Church at Savannah in 1785, with 
a second Baptist church in that city following fourteen years later; the 
African Baptist Church of Lexington, Ky., in 1790; and a mixed Bap- 
tist church in Mound Bayou, Miss., in 1805. In the city of Philadel- 
phia on May 14, 1809, 13 colored people, who had for some time 
thought it would be more congenial for them to worship together, were 
dismissed to form the First African Baptist Church. They worshipped 
for some time in white churches under the oversight-of the Rev. Henry 
Cunningham. About this time colored congregations organized them- 
selves into Baptist churches both in New York City and in Boston. 
Thus we see that practically all over the country, as it was then settled, 
colored people were organizing independent churches of both the Bap- 
tist and Methodist denominations. Mention has already been made of 
the Presbyterian church which was organized among colored people in 
Philadelphia by the Rev. John Gloucester. 

It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the prominence, prevalence, 
and influence of the Episcopal Church very few Negroes were attract- 
ed to it. Toa less degree this was also true of the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, and Catholic Churches. St. Phillips Episcopal Church of 
New York City, an organization which is still thriving and is reputed 
to be the wealthiest Negro church in the country, was organized in 
1818 and incorporated in 1820. It has great real estate possessions in 
New York City. The Rev. Peter Williams, a well-educated man, who 
served for years as its first pastor, became the first colored Episcopal 
priest in the country. The Presbyterians welcomed Negroes into their 
congregations, were very active in the work of the underground rail- 
road, and threw open to them the doors of their educational institu- 
tions; yet at the close of the Civil War there were scarcely 20,000 
—Negro Presbyterians in the United States. 

The Catholics were early concerned with the amelioration of con- 
ditions among Negroes. They opened schools to enlighten the condi- 
tion of the slaves, established missions to reclaim the wayward, and all 
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but granted the despised bondmen in their circles the privileges of 
liberty and equality. But except around Baltimore, and Washington, 
D. C., Mobile and New Orleans, they had no phenomenal success. 
Two causes may be advanced in explanation. In the first place, these 
were not so much the churches of the plain people. There was a dis- 
tinct odor of aristocracy, especially about the Episcopal Church. This 
church did not as a rule welcome the poor whites and from the outset 
took the position that slavery was a political question and would have 
nothing to do with it. There were of course some brilliant exceptions. 
Then there was the more or less ritualistic form of worship which was 
too rigidly prescribed for the Negro who fairly rejoiced in that spon- 
taniety of worship which the more evangelical denominations practiced. 
As Bishop Tanner said concerning the Presbyterian Church: “It strove 
to lift up without coming down, and while the good Presbyterian par- 
son was writing his discourses, rounding off sentences, the Methodist 
itinerant had traveled forty miles with his horse and saddle bags; while 
the parson was adjusting his spectacles to read his manuscript, the 
itinerant had given hell and damnation to his unrepentant hearers; 
while the disciple of Calvin was waiting to have his edifice completed, 
the disciple of Wesley took to the woods and made them ring with the 
gospel of free grace, believing with Bryant that the ‘groves were God’s 
first temples.’ ” 


Early Development 


In the earlier half of the nineteenth century the Negro church ad- 
vanced with surprising rapidity. This is all the more remarkable when 
one considers the fact that throughout the South, the land of slavery, 
the Negroes were everywhere held in restraint. But in the North Ne- 
groes were intensely active in organizing their churches and in extend- 
ing the limits of their organizations. Owing to the type of organization 
through which the work of the colored Methodists developed, it is 
much easier to trace the history of their progress than in the case of the 
Negro Baptists. It is also true that the Allenites among the Methodists 
with headquarters in Philadelphia made greater progress than the 
Zionites of New York City under the leadership of Bishop Varick. 
Eight years after their organization in 1820 the Allenites had easily 
reached a membership of 9,888, including 14 elders, 26 deacons, and 
101 licentiates, itinerant and local. Its expansion was so rapid that 
it was soon necessary to establish a Western Conference to administer 
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the affairs of the many churches then rising in Ohio. In 1827 this 
church began mission work in Haiti. Richard Allen died in 1831 and 
the leadership of the church fell to Bishop Morris Brown. Proceed- 
ing on a sound basis he organized two other conferences in 1840, one 
in Toronto, Canada, and the other in Indianapolis. 

Among the Zionites the development was also encouraging. Bishop 
James Varick died in 1827 and the Rev. Christopher Rush succeeded in 
the bishopric. He was a man of splendid educational equipment and 
had figured in the organization of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. He served as bishop from 1828 to 1840, a period during 
which the membership of the church increased, new churches easily 
developed, and the denomination attained strength and influence. 

In the meanwhile the Baptists were out-distancing the Methodists, 
though they had scarcely any national organization whatever. The 
reason for this may be variously stated. The sovereignty of the local 
church, and the absence of any restraining hand from the outside to say 
when and where a new church was to be organized, was undoubtedly 
one reason for the Baptist success. Another reason, I think, why Bap- 
tist churches have flourished more than others among Negroes is their 
regard for the authority of the Scriptures, especially concerning the 
mode of baptism. To baptize by any other method than immersion re- 
quires a good deal of reasoning and the accepting of somebody’s else 
word for it. Negroes were more or less slow about accepting the word 
of another Negro as authority. And to put that other Negro’s word up 
against the Holy Bible was largely out of the question. The words of 
the Scriptures were too plain—especially in those days of denomina- 
tional strife. Reason and logic could not stand up very well against 
the plain Word of God. 

In most cities in the North the independent Baptist movement among 
the Negroes brought about the establishment of their own churches; 
but when associated they generally belonged to the white bodies, used 
their literature and followed their doctrines. As many of the white 
organizations took little account of what these Negroes were doing but 
rather considered them as an undesirable but inevitable adjunct, no 
complete records of their achievements are extant. 

The location and status of some of these Baptist churches will be in- 
teresting, especially in the South where their development was retarded 
by the restrictions of a slaveholding section living in dread of servile 
insurrection. During the thirties and forties a number of Baptist 
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churches were established in the District of Columbia the first one be- 
ing organized by Sampson White in 1839. It reached its position of 
permanence some years later under William Williams whose flock was 
the largest of this sect in the city. As it could not be associated with 
Negro churches in the South, then dominated by slaveholding elements, 
it connected itself with the Philadelphia Baptist Association. 

An extensive account of the African Baptist Church of Richmond, 
Va., established from the white church of that faith and placed in 
charge of Rev. Robert Ryland, a white man serving at the same time 
as President of Richmond College, will be read with pleasure. The 
first African Baptist Church of Petersburg had 664 communicants, the 
largest membership in the Middle District Association. 

: In South Carolina the Negroes were not permitted to form separate 
organizations from the whites, but they so decidedly out-numbered the 
others that the churches had the aspect of Negro organizations. Of 
the 1643 members of the First Baptist Church of Charleston in 1846 
all but 261 were persons of color. In the Second Baptist Church there 
were 200 whites and 312 colored people; in the Georgetown Baptist 
Church there were 83 white people and 298 Negroes. The Welsh 
Neck congregation had 477 Negroes and only 33 white people. In the 
associations to which these churches belonged the blacks outnumbered 
the whites two to one. 

In Georgia the Negro Baptist churches centered around the work of 
Andrew Bryan in Savannah whose name was mentioned among the 
pioneer workers above. Alabama also had a large number of Negro 
Baptists although there did not develop as many independent churches 
as there were in Georgia. Probably the most flourishing center was the 
African Baptist Church at Mobile. The center of interest among Negro 
Baptists in Florida was Jacksonville. There the First Bethel Baptist 
Church was organized in 1838 with four whites and two negroes as 
charter members. In the Western slave states where Negroes were 
few, they were nevertheless found in considerable numbers in Baptist 
churches. In the North the development of the Negro Baptist move- 
ment did not proceed so smoothly. There the colored independent 
Methodist churches could point to their record with pride. It made the 
Negro Baptists chafe under the yoke of white association and fellow- 
ship. In the West much better progress was made. Baptist churches 
for Negroes were established in Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and Cleveland 
early in the century. In Illinois the Wood River Baptist Association 
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was organized in 1853. A Western Colored Baptist Convention was 
held in 1853. 


Schisms in The Christian Church 

About the year 1845 schisms in the church took place over the ques- 
tion of slavery. The entire country was in a religious quandary. The 
question of educating the slaves became a very taxing one. Many 
states forbade the giving of instruction to these slaves. They stood in 
fear of a second Nat Turner’s rebellion. The report was circulated 
far and wide that Nat Turner was an educated Negro. For the safety 
of the slaveholding element it was thought best not to teach the blacks 
to read and write. Yet it was felt that some instruction in the ways 


ator 


of righteousness should be given them. The question might easily have _ 


been settled if it could have been possible to teach the Negroes to read 
only the Scriptures. Not being able to do that, oral teaching was next 
employed. Then came the criticisms on the part of the northern Chris- 
tions concerning the fact that in the South the Negroes were receiving 
no education whatever. This to the whites of the South seemed rather 
intolerant but it nevertheless had its effect. Efforts were made to teach 
the Negroes just enough to permit them to read the Word of God, but 
even that was more than some of their masters in the South wanted 
them to know. 

As a religious question the northern churches and the southern 
churches continued to get farther and farther apart on the matter of 
slavery until there finally came the schisms, there becoming the Method- 
ists north and the Methodists south, the Baptists north, and the Bap- 
tists south, etc. The Presbyterian Church struggled hard to keep from 
separating on this question and tabled discussions from one General 
Assembly to the other. The schism however was impending. In 1857 
the Presbyterians, who had all but compromised sufficiently to hold 
their national body intact, gave an expression of opinion on the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law which so offended its southern members that they with- 
drew and formed the nucleus around which the Southern Presbyterian 
Church was established in 1861. 

The upheaval caused by the Civil War brought into being more re- 
ligious denominations among the Negroes, some of which have since 
gone out of existence, and others, especially the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, have developed into national bodies. 

In 1865 the Negro members of the White Primitive Baptist Church 
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of the South organized at Columbia, Tenn., the Colored Primitive Bap- 
tist Church of America. In 1866 the African Union First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church of America was formed by merging the 
African Union Church with the First Colored Methodist Protestant 
Church. In 1869 the General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church organized its Negro membership as the Colored Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with a much larger num- 
ber of Negro members than all of these denominations easily solved 
the problem of Negro membership, as the Cumberland Presbyterians 
had done. While the Methodists in the North reluctantly loosed their 
hold on the Negro membership by granting the people of color active 
participation in their affairs through an annual conference, the Method- 
ist Church, South, almost voluntarily agreed to organize the Negro 
constituency as a separate organization known as the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Whether the southern Methodists did this to 
eliminate the Negroes or because they thought the Negroes in their 
new status as freemen could do their own work better than white men, 
is a much mooted question. It is clear that many of the slaveholding 
type of Christians would want to get rid of their Negro members 
since they could no longer determine their faith and how it should be 
exercised. 

The separation of the Negro membership from the Methodist Church, 
South, came after the Civil War. At the conference of the Church 
which was held in Memphis, Tenn., in 1870 it was reported that the 
Negro membership had organized five annual conferences and unani- 
mously desired to be organized as a separate body. The Memphis 
Conference agreed, and delegates were elected to the first general con- 
ference which assembled in Jackson, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1870. At this con- 
ference W. H. Miles and R. H. Vanderhost were elected the first bish- 
ops, and were consecrated by Bishops Paine and McIntyre of the Meth- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. Three additional bishops were elected 
in the persons of L. H. Holsey, J. A. Beebe, and Isaac Lane. They 
were ordained in March, 1873. Thus we have the three large bodies 
of Negro Methodists: the African Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion church and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The large body of Negroes, however, were attracted after the war 
snot by the Methodists but by the Baptists. It was easier for a man to 
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become a prominent figure in a Baptist church. Local sovereignty told 
heavily. Local churches sprung up here, there, and everywhere, just 
as local Baptist preachers, a law unto themselves, went abroad seeking 
a following. They sprung up rapidly all over the South after the war, 
the pressure being removed which had held them in restraint. As the 
Negro Baptists did not soon effect more potent organizations than the 
District Baptist Associations, then composed of a few churches, they 
never had a national policy. To the State groups, then we must look 
for signs of progress. 

North Carolina was first in 1866 with a State Convention. Alabama 
and Virginia followed in 1867; and very soon came Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky ; and speedily all the states of the South. In 1866 there was held 


a very important convention in Richmond, Va., when an effort was | 


made to consolidate all the interests of the Baptists. This movement 
persisted in the West until 1873, when it failed. The-same year came 
into existence the Baptist Association of the Western States while the 
Northern States were organized into the New England Baptist Con- 
vention, an organization which functions today. Finally in 1886 in 
St. Louis the great National Baptist Convention was organized under 
the leadership of Dr. E. C. Morris of Helena, Ark., who presided over 
this organization until six years ago when he died. 

That these Baptists in spite of their excess of liberty succeeded as 
well as they did was due in a measure to the fact that they exercised 
good judgment in not immediately getting too far from their white 
friends. The Negroes used the same policies, the same literature, and 
sometimes, the same national agencies as their white friends. The 
southern Baptists were then less interested in these communicants, but 
the northern Baptists felt obligated to send their missionaries among 
these freedmen. The apostles to the lowly brought words of good 
cheer, expounded the gospel, established new churches, and distributed 
books for the enlightenment of the masses. Among some of these low- 
ly people these messengers were received as the apostles of old, wel- 
comed to a new harvest which had long been waiting, for the laborers 
among the lowly were few. 


Religious Education Among Negroes 


The separation of the Negro Christians from the white organiza- 
tions was not necessarily a declaration of war. Most Negroes regarded 
this as the right step toward doing for themselves what others had hith- 
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erto done for them, and some of the whites so considered it. Whether 
history will justify the move remains yet to be seen. I firmly believe 
that could the Negro have been content to remain among the whites, 
waiting his turn of recognition, and forcing the whites thus to recog- 
nize the principles of Jesus Chrust, there would be no need for the 
spiritual structure which must bridge the gulf we face today. To the 
everlasting credit to the spirit of Christianity still welling up in the 
hearts of all denominations, the white Christians were not slow in rush- 
ing to the aid of the Negro educationally. 

Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians took the lead in the field. 
The Baptists established Shaw University in 1865, Roger Williams 
College and Morehouse College in 1867, Leland at New Orleans and 
Benedict in 1871, Storer at Harper’s Ferry in 1867. The Methodists 
established Walden at Nashville in 1865, Rust at Holly Springs in 1866, 
Morgan College in Baltimore in 1867; Haven Academy at Waynesboro, 
1868; Claflin at Orangeburg in 1869; and Clark at Atlanta in 1870. 
The Presbyterians who could not compete with these organizations in 
winning Negro members largely restricted their efforts to Biddle at 
Charlotte in 1867, and to the promotion of the work begun at Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania as Ashmun Institute in 1854. The Episco- 
pal Church established St. Augustine at Raleigh in 1867. 

The American Missionary Association of the Congregational denom- 
ination established Avery Institute at Charleston, Ballard Normal at 
Macon, Washburn at Beaufort in 1865; Trinity at Athens, Ala., Greg- 
ory at Wilmington, N. C., and Fisk at Nashville, in 1866; Taladega, 
in Alabama, Emerson in Mobile, Storrs in Atlanta, now known as 
Atlanta University, and Beach at Savannah in 1867. Hampton Insti- 
tute in Virginia, Knox at Athens, Burwell at Selma, now at Florence; 
Ely Normal in Louisville in 1868; Straight University at New Orleans, 
Tougaloo in Mississippi, Le Moyne at Memphis, and Lincoln at Marion, 
Ala., in 1869, Dorchester Academy at McIntosh and the Albany Nor- 
mal at Albany, both in Georgia, in 1870. The Congregationalists also 
figured in the founding of Howard University at Washington, D. C., 
which was chartered by the United States Government in 1867 with 
provision for the education of all peoples regardless of race. Schools 
were established also by the United Presbyterians and by the Friends. 

It is practically impossible for me to mention all of the schools, pri- 
vate and of a larger nature, that were founded for Negroes just after 
the Civil War. The Negroes themselves also founded many schools. 
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For instance, the African Methodist Episcopal Church established Al- 
len University at Columbia, in 1881; Morris Brown at Atlanta in 1885 ; 


and later other schools at Waco, Texas; Jackson, Miss.; and Selma, — 


Ala. The Zionites established Livingstone College at Salsbury, N. C.,. 


which was popularized by the eloquent J. C. Price. The Colored Meth-_ 


odist Episcopal Church established schools at Jackson, Tenn., Birm- 
ingham, Holly Springs, and Tyler, Texas. With the support of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society the Negro Baptists have done 
likewise and, moreover, have established, independently of the whites, 
other such schools as the Virginia Seminary and College at Lynchburg, 
the William J. Simmons College at Louisville; the Arkansas Baptist 
College, and the National Training School at Washington, D. C. 

Friends in England just after the War spent more than $500,000 on 
Negro education in America. Free Will Baptists, Wesleyans, Re- 
formed Dutch, Quakers, and many others, with no thought of proselyt- 
ing to their form of belief, sent millions of dollars into the South for 
the education of the Negro. In practically every instance the major 
interest was laid on the religious training of the people. 

I shall mention the names of some of the people who led in the work 
of educating the Negro. William Lloyd Garrison, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, John G. Whittier, Francis G. Shaw, Henry Ward Beecher, Ly- 
man A. Abbott, William Cullen Bryant, Phillips Brooks, Bellamy Stor- 
er, and Edward L. Pierce. When most of the societies which were 
organized to educate the freedmen met in a convention in Cleveland, 
they united under the name of the American Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mision. They had for president Chief Justice Chase who not only by 
word but by actual sacrifice of his means did much to promote the 
Christian education of the freedmen. Southern people were not ex- 
actly neutral. Such men as Dr. A. G. Haygood, a distinguished church- 
man among the Methodists, deserves some mention here. Also Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, a distinguished lawyer and congressman, who became 
director of the Peabody Fund. Southern churches were slower to re- 
spond, but this may have been largely due to the natural backwardness 
of the South educationally at that time, and to the great loss which had 
been sustained through prosecuting the long four years’ struggle. 
Realizing how impossible it would be for me to do justice to this: 
important chapter in the life of the Negro church I can only conclude 
it by saying that given such an impetus the work of the Christian church 
among the Negroes was rapidly carried forward. Within a few years: 
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the neglected masses of freedmen, to whom the gospel had never been 
successfully preached, were generally evangelized and provided with 
some sort of facilities for religious instruction. Publication societies 
sold through colporteurs and missionaries religious literature adapted 
to the special needs of the freedmen, and religious workers organized 
church-circles devoted to the study of Christian doctrine and to the 
study of the Bible. As the church, thus liberalized, offered the Negro 
a much better opportunity than the other institutions, the freedmen 
specialized in the study of this one concern open to them, mastering 
in a few years the principles of the Christian religion and the story of 
the Bible to such an extent that their friends were all but startled. 


The Negro Church of Today 

In coming down to the Negro Church of today we find that the pro- 
gressive wing is taking on a character all its own. The life of the 
Negro has always centered more or less around his church. It is here 
he comes to meet his friends, to exchange ideas, to advertise his wares, 
to hear the gospel, to advance his private measures, to receive aid in 
distress, and for practically every other purpose which confronts him 
as a Negro. Having little wealth with which to establish respectable 
club houses, the church serves as a social medium. Dr. H. H. Proctor, 
a Congregational minister of Atlanta, practically converted his church 
into an organization of such groups as the day nursery, kindergarten, 
gymnasium, school of music, employment bureau, and Bible school. 

Dr. W. N. DeBerry, the pastor of a Congregational Church in 
Springfield, Mass., has a well-equipped modern plant, with a parish 
home for working girls, a free employment bureau, a women’s welfare 
league, a night school of domestic training, a girl’s and boy’s club em- 
phasizing the handicrafts, music and athletics. This church also has a 
summer camp out on a farm owned by the church some miles from 
Springfield where the old and young may spend weeks during the sum- 
mer at the least possible expense. 

Dr. L. K. Williams, pastor of the Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago, 
has doubtless surpassed all in this group. Under his direction the 
church conducts 42 departments and auxiliaries with 512 officers. The 
church has 24 paid workers. It has two edifices and five assistant 
pastors. Its membership is over 10,000, being the largest of any Bap- 
tist, or Protestant church, in the world. 
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The Growth of the Negro Church 


The census showed that in 1906 there were 36,700 Negro church 
organizations with a membership of 3,685,097. They had 35,160 church 
edifices, and 1,261 halls used as places of worship, affording a seating 
capacity of 10,481,738. There were 4,779 parsonages worth $3,727,- 
884, whereas the church edifices were worth $56,636,159. The debt on 
this property was $5,005,905. These churches had 34,681 Sunday 
schools administered by 210,148 officers and teachers in charge of 
1,740,009 scholars. Over 90 per cent of these churches are in the South, 
though in recent years, because of the migration of the Negro to the 
North and West, great gains have been made in these parts. There 
are a few Negroes yet to be found in white denominations, such as the 
Advent Christian Church, the Seventh Day Adventists, Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the Wesleyan Methodists and others. The white 
denomination reporting the largest number of Negroes as members 
was the Methodist Episcopal Church. Of the distinctly Negro denom- 
inations, the one reporting the largest number of communicants was 
the National Baptist Convention, which reports more than twice as 
many as all the other denominations combined, the latest figures show- 
ing 3,253,733. Following in order of their numerical rank comes 
next the African Methodist Episcopal Church, reporting 575,865; the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, reporting 412,328; the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, with 366,320. 95.8 per cent of 
all Negro church members are to be found in the Baptist and Method- 
ist churches, and their property values total 92.4 per cent, or $52,- 
334,107. There are some 332,523 Negroes in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, about 27,000 in the Presbyterian Church ; 65,000 in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention; 33,000 in the Congregational Church; 23,000 
in the Episcopal Church; and about 60,000 in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


It is reported that the Negroes in the United States contribute more 
than $4,125,000 annually to home missions, supporting some 250 home 
missionaries and aiding more than 400 churches in backward dis- 
tricts. In foreign missions the Negro denominations have done al- 
most as well. They annually contribute to this work more than $150,- 
000 annually. The Baptists have established 61 stations, 83 out-sta- 
tions, and 43 churches, having altogether 14,700 communicants, among 
whom are 43 native workers and 451 assistants. The African Method- 
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st Episcopal Church having organized their foreign mission work in 
1844, before the Negro Baptists, have been more successful abroad. 
This denomination has invaded as many as eight foreign countries, 
hough most of its work is restricted to Africa, where it has two bishops 
eaching 17,178 members through 118 ordained ministers, and 479 
ocal preachers and teachers. The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
shurch, which did not establish its foreign mission work until 1892, 
1as 3 stations, 5 out-stations, and 11 churches. Other denominations 
lave done much to support missionary effort in foreign parts. 

To promote Christian education both at home and in foreign parts 
hese denominations have well-supported publishing houses. Each 
ranch of the Methodist Church has its own publishing house, supply- 
ng all of their Sunday school literature and publishing a denomina- 
ional paper. The Negro Baptists, having become incensed at the re- 
iusal of the white Baptists to recognize them as constituents of an all- 
comprehending denomination, established the National Baptist Pub- 
ishing House at Nashville, Tenn. After attaining a high degree of 
success under the efficient Dr. R. H. Boyd, this establishment became 
he support of only that portion of the Baptists which supported Dr. 
3o0yd in his efforts to direct the work on what his opponents called a 
yrivate basis. The other Baptist faction which is by far the larger has 
mly recently erected another publishing plant at a cost exceeding $500,- 
00. 


Concluding Remarks 


Such is a brief sketch of the rise of the Negro churches in America. 
Whether a separate church among Negroes in this country was ever 
ustified yet remains a question. That there is one, no one can deny; 
nd that its work has been very important no one can deny. One can- 
iot help but feel, however, that wherever there are divided forces in 
he Christian church a loss in the onward sweep of the kingdom of 
od is the result. Granting that Negroes have done much good work, 
s it safe to say that they would have done less if they had never parted 
company with their white brethren? As we see it, there were two 
nain causes for the division. One of them rests with our white breth- 
en and the other with the colored. It seems that white men have al- 
vays been slow to take the Negro seriously. To them the Negro never 
‘rows to manhood. Therefore, they feel that they must always treat 
he Negro as a child, going on to make such provisions as they think 
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necessary without consulting the Negro as to his likes and dislikes. 
This attitude is always resented by the Negro, and quite frequently 
his only means of showing his resentment has been to withdraw. He 
has suffered much in doing so, but to this day he had rather suffer the 
disadvantages than be treated forever as an underling. 

On the other hand I feel that the Negro has been a bit forward in 
clamoring for recognition. Many a Negro has led his following out 
from his white brethren simply because he, or his race, did not get the 
recognition he felt was justly due. The Negro has not always been 
willing to prepare himself, to wait, and to take his turn; he has often 
desired as a seat of honor a position which should be a place of service, 
forgetting the fact that it is only the greatest, the most fit, the best 
prepared who can serve best. Coming up out of slavery and servitude 
of the most despicable and abject kind the Negro has looked for a 
seat of honor, when what the world is looking for is the man who can 
best serve. Much, therefore, can be said against both of these causes 
for the division of white and Negro organizations. 

There is much talk in some quarters today about the segregated 
church. In considering this question one must see both sides of it. 
It is doubtful if the blacks are more anxious to do away with the seg- 
regated church than the whites. On both sides there are those whose 
Christian consciences are not the least disturbed by this arrangement. 
On the other hand, I believe, there are many who feel that while every 
man finds a truer fellowship in worshipping with his acquaintances 
belonging to his own race, yet he is not one bit estopped in his efforts 
to recognize and work for a real brotherhood of Christian believers 
coextensive with the world. In other words, one does not have to sit 
in the same pew with any man in order to recognize him as a brother 


(The writer of the above article is a negro graduate of Rocheste: 
Theological Seminary in the class of 1916, receiving the B.D. degre: 
im 1919. For the last nine years he has been the pastor of Mi. Olive, 
Church in Rochester.) 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The closing chapter is often a good point at which to begin a review 
of a book. I find it so with regard to Professor Moehlman’s latest 
volume* in which the concluding chapter entitled “The World That 
Was and the World That Is” presents a brilliant review of a long 
series of striking and significant contrasts between the old and the new 
which have potently influenced the development of religion and of re- 
ligious theory. They afford a background against which to view the 
entire discussion carried forward in the book, and they: also serve to. 
emphasize the anachronism created by the presence of the Roman 
Catholic Church in a modern democracy. This anachronism gives rise 
to questions, and, in some minds at least, excites fears, many of which 
gained vigorous expression in the recent presidential campaign: Our 
interest in the issues there raised did not end with the election and Dr. 
Moehiman is here engaged with matters that continue to be urgent and 
important. 

Roman Catholicism is vigorous and aggressive in America. But 
can there be anything in common between “the world of the popes and 
the world of Jefferson, Hamilton, and Lincoln?” Is there conflict be- 
ween the spirit and ideals of Rome and those of the Republic? Can 
we reconcile autocracy with democracy? Can the sovereignty, tempo- 
‘al and spiritual, which Rome claims and exercises be made to harmon- 
ze with “government by the consent of the governed?” Can Roman 
Catholicism in any way accept our cardinal principle of separation of 
‘hurch and state and adapt her practice to it? Can her attitude towards 
s;chismatic faiths be adjusted to our American conception of religious 
freedom? Can this venerable institution which “learns nothing and 
orgets nothing” undergo change? Can one be a faithful Romanist 
ind at the same time a loyal American? ‘These and similar questions 
sovernor Smith felt obliged to answer in a statement of faith which 
vas pleasing, if not convincing, to many Protestants, but which, it is 
air to say, was received somewhat coldly in Catholic circles. 

The issues involved here must continue to receive consideration by 
Il who are concerned for the welfare of church and state. They ought 


* The Catholic-Protestant Mind: Some Aspects of Religious Liberty in the 
Jnited States, by Conrad Henry Moehlman. Pp. XVI.+ 211. Harper and 


srothers, 1929. 
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to be discussed as intelligently and dispassionately as possible and to 
that end Professor Moehlman’s book comes most opportunely to our 
aid. His wide and intensive acquaintance with the history of Chris- 
tianity upon the one hand, and his thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of the genius of America upon the other, qualify him for 
the difficult task which he essays. The careful reader will discover 
that the work’ has been carried through with clarity, vigor, and impar- 
tiality, and that the author, at every turn, utilizes the resources of an 
ample and accurate scholarship to illumine and support his judgments. 


At the outset he takes account of the fear of Romanism which many 
Protestants entertain, a fear which at times becomes almost a frenzy, 
and which has exhibited itself in numerous movements, most of them 
short-lived. This fear may be due in part to ignorance and prejudice, 
but it must be conceded that it has justification in much that the Roman 
Church has done. It assumes, however, that Roman Catholicism of 
today is the same in doctrine and practice as that of preceding cen- 
turies. The author at once challenges that assumption. Romanism is 
by no means as consistent and homogeneous as is commonly supposed. 
Abundant evidence from the dogmas and practice of the church is in- 
troduced that she is not “always and everywhere the same,” that there 
has not always been agreement within the church, that environment has. 
exerted a modifying influence, and that, in America at least, for the: 
Roman Church “today is not yesterday.” 

Whatever the spirit and intention of Roman Catholicism may be,: 
she has been obliged to yield to the force of circumstances. That is. 
made abundantly clear in a succession of chapters the first of which! 
traces the development of the doctrine of papal supremacy. A second 
‘presents the factors which have weakened that doctrine and countered 
its effective application. A third, entitled “The Transformed Romani 
‘Catholic Political Theory,’ shows how, regardless of the claims she 
asserts, the Church has been obliged to recognize certain forms of civil! 
authority and adjust herself to them with the result that ‘modern Rom-i 
an Catholic political theory compromises with the existing situation.’, 
Still another chapter, bearing the title “Americanism” affords striking’ 
testimony to the effect of the American environment upon Catholicism 
Numerous citations from eminent American Catholics are adduced in 
which these leaders seem to repudiate vigorously certain claims anq| 
doctrines which the hierarchy has repeatedly affirmed. Small wonde# 


that Cardinal Gibbons should have said with reference to one of hit} 
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ddresses, “I was amazed at my own audacity but it was in me and I 
ad to say it.” Attention is drawn to the significant fact that Governot 
mith’s summary of his creed as an American Catholic, which seems 
tterly irreconcilable with papal claims, elicited no official rebuke. If 
hese men correctly represent the Roman Catholic Church in America 
here would seem to be justification for the recent prediction by an 
onymous Catholic writer that the Church in America will secede 
rom Rome. 
_ Just what is it that has made such a powerful impact upon Catholic- 
sm? That appears as Professor Moehlman leads us through:a dis- 
riminating and finely interpretative study of our American principle 
of separation of church and state. The apprehensions with which this 
revolutionary doctrine and its correlate of religious freedom were 
viewed are sketched. We have some account of its genesis and then 
an admirable and comprehensive history of its planting and develop- 
ment on American soil. Its significance and practical effects in our life 
are then presented. Clearly it has not been detrimental to Christian- 
ity; for, upon the testimony of such authorities as de Tocqueville and 
Lord Bryce, nowhere has religion been more vigorous and more influ- 
ential than in America. The principle of course prohibits any kind of 
state provision for religious instruction and Catholicism has felt 
»bliged to establish its own schools. In an informing chapter on 
‘Roman Catholicism and Public Education” the author shows the in- 
sreasing difficulty under our American theory of justifying and main- 
aining separate schools. In his judgment “the Catholic attempt to 
yarallel public and non-Catholic education in the United States seems 
loomed to failure.” In other important regards Romanism in America 
1as modified her spirit and restrained her practice as compared with 
what has been in other days and in other lands, Manifestly she has 
ought to acclimate herself in an atmosphere different from that in 
which she has ordinarily lived and worked. 

Some will affirm, however, that all this is under connie and 
hat we still have every reason to fear what Rome would do had she 
indisputed sway. She waits only the opportunity to fetter the in- 
lividual, and to intrude herself authoritatively into civil and political 
ffairs. Whatever the truth as to that may be, the fear, so far as 
America is concerned, may be dismissed, for Professor Moehlman 
akes us along another line of investigation which reveals the fact that 
n this country Romanism is a declining power. Its very great influ- 
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ence socially, politically, and religiously cannot be ignored or mini- 
mized, but the question as to whether or not it is winning the religious 
race in the United States our author finds himself able to answer with 
a decided negative. This answer is based upon a careful survey and 
analysis of statistics covering the years 1890, 1906, 1916, and 1926, 
These were prepared by the government and are the most accurate 
and comprehensive to be had. Mere statistics, to be sure, can be made 
to mean almost anything, but under critical examination and judicious 
interpretation they become highly informing. Here is presented a 
study. which, so far as this reviewer knows, nobody else has attempted, 
and among other significant facts which emerge are these: while Ro- 
man Catholicism has made progress in the country as a whole its rate 
of growth has been retarded. Further, its rate of growth has not kept 
pace with the growth in population, nor with the growth of Protestant- 
ism. In a number of states it has actually lost ground. 

Facts such as these ought to allay the fears of those who see in 
Rome a menace to our democracy, but they have a significance far be- 
yond that. It is very well known that in the days of unrestricted im- 
migration Roman Catholicism grew in America mainly because of ac- 
cessions through that source. It is more clear than ever now from 
the retardation in growth to which Professor Moehlman calls attention 
that the intellectual, political, and religious climate of the Republic is 
not congenial to the spirit and ideals of Romanism, and he is surely 
right in his conclusion that “unless it compromises with the American 
environment, Roman Catholicism cannot hope to influence the Ameri- 
can mind.” 

How far will it go in that direction? That it has already travelled: 
some distance is beyond question. That it must go farther or suffer 
total eclipse is convincingly demonstrated in the closing chapter to: 
which reference has already been made. The antagonism between the: 
old and the new is nowhere more in evidence, and nowhere more ac-: 
centuated than in America, and there is no possibility that the clock! 
can be turned backward. America cannot be Romanized. Roman: 
Catholicism may be Americanized, and indeed must be if it is to per- 
petuate tiself here. In any event we may rest assured that in Amerifat 
religious freedom is in no way imperiled. 

I have read Professor Moechlman’s book with keen interest and with 
genuine appreciation. It leaves me with a burning curiosity which J 
hope may soon be gratified. I want to see some Roman Catholic re~ 
views of it. Joun F. VicHert. 


THE NEW ORIENTATION COURSE 


_(An Orientation Course is being introduced this Fall into our cur- 
culum and its outline is printed below that our alumni and friends 
y know its nature.) 


Introduction (Professor Robins) 


-The Story of Theological Education 


To the Protestant Reformation; development of Protestant ideals 
; theological education in America ; growth of the Rochester curricu- 
tum; the conception of theological education; interpretation of the 
ew curriculum. 


Part ONE: Christian Origins (Professor Parsons) 
I. The Bible 
What it is and the meaning of the term; the significance 
of the terms “Old Testament” and ‘New Testament.” 
Il. The Origin of the Old Testament 
The traditional position; difficulties of this position; the 
historical view. 
II. The Text and Canon of the Old Testament 
: Ancient methods of transmission; the fixing of the Hebrew 
: Text; the chief steps by which the Old Testament Books be- 
came the Authoritative Jewish Scriptures. 
IV. The Origin of the New Testament 
The traditional position; the historical view and the rea- 
sons for it. 
V. The Text and Canon of the New Testament 
Oral and written tradition ; history of the text; the process 
and purpose of the Canon. 
VI. Methods of Biblical Interpretation 
Allegorical, dogmatic, literal, historical. 
VII. Permanent Values of the Bible 


Part Two: Christian Progress (Professor Moehlman) 
I. Introduction to the Study of History 
Definition and significance of history; the story of historical 
investigation ; the bibliography of history; the classification of 
the materials of history; criticism of the sources of history ; 


interpretation of history. 
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II. The Story of Church History 


Eusebius of Caesarea, the father of Church History; the 
pre-reformation period; the Magdeburg centuries; Baronius 
replies for Roman Catholicism; seventeenth century French- 
Catholic historians; the beginnings of church history in the 
Reformed Church; the significance of Mosheim, Gieseler and 
Neander; recent Protestant developments; recent Roman 
Catholic progress ; the scientific study of the history of Chris- 
tianity. 


III. The Place of the History of Christianity in the Theological Cur- 


riculum 

Qualifications for the study of the history of Christianity; 
the meaning of education; the practical value and use of the 
history of Christianity ; the history of Christianity and bibli- 
cal studies; the history of Christianity and the interpretation 
of Christianity; the arrangement and significance of the Col- 
gate-Rochester curriculum. 


IV. The Story of the History of Christianity in Outline 


The main divisions and chronology of the History of Chris- 
tianity; the principal problems of Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modern Christianity ; Christianity and its world; Christianity 
and the state; Christianity and Judaism; the consolidation of 
Christianity ; the life-line of the Mediaeval Church; the origin 
and significance of Protestantism; quiescent Protestantism, 
Lutheranism; militant Protestantism, Calvinism; early radi- 
cal Protestantism, Anabaptism; Anglicanism, the significance 
of nationalism in the formation of a dissenting group; the 
rise of democratic Christianity; the story of Christianity in 
America; the present status of Christianity ; Christianity and 
Dissent ; Christianity and civilization. 


Part THREE: Christian Interpretation (Professor Robins) 


Introduction: The interpretation of religion considered 


I. Religion in Human Experience 


The scientific study of religion, historical and objective; 
the psychology of religion; the application of psychology to! 
the whole sweep of religious history and experience. | 
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IT. Religion in Human Thought 
Religion and philosophy, motives to each; free thought and 
authority ; religion and free thought ; science and free thought 
the new cosmos and religious thinking. Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, the possibility of ; objectives of philosophy of religion; 
problems of philosophy of religion ; cosmology, theism, mean- 
ing of life, evil, religious assurance and finality, etc. 
III. The Interpretation of Christian Thought 
Christianity and religion in general; uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity, how based ; source and method of Christian theology ; 
starting-point in interpretation; general content of Christian- 
ity, how determined? Special doctrinal problems; grounds of 
Christian certainty ; Christianity and other religions. 
IV. Christian Morality 
The Christian ideal historically stated ; the source of Chris- 
tian ethics; scientific method applied to Christian ethics; the 
modern view of Christian ethics—scope and content. 
V. Social Christianity 
: Christian society in a changing world, historical; social 
2 Christianity conceived as philanthropy, as “social service;” 
: capitalistic society and the industrial order, the new setting 
of the social problem; social Christianity demanding a new 
social order, questions of pattern and technique; the Church 
and the new social order; ideals and functions of the Church 
and the Christian ministry in the modern world. 


Part Four: Christian Leadership (Professor Vichert) 


I. Introduction 
The relation of Christian Leadership to other groups in the 
curriculum; general aims of the courses in Christian Lead- 
ership. 
II. The Nature and Task of the Church 
A group of people organized for specific purposes; the na- 
ture of those purposes. 
III. The Relation of the Minister to the Church and her Task 
Achievement has to be with and through the group; the 
group is to be inspired, instructed, organized and directed. 
Leadership: qualities essential. 
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IV. General Survey of the Courses Offered 
1. Preaching: its place and influence today; content; tech- 


nique of preaching. 


2. Pastoral and executive duties: conduct of worship; or- 
ganization and administration ; parish duties ; human contacts. 
3. Religious Education: History; theory and principles; 


organization ; methods and materials. 


4. Christian Missions: Necessity for world vision and pro- 
gram; reactions upon the church; apologetic for modern mis- 
sions; changes in theory and practice; religious backgrounds; 


survey of fields. 


The Vision 


I dipt into the future, far as human eyes could see, 

Saw the Vision of the World, and all the wonder that 
would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilights, dropping down with costly 
bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grapling in the central blue. 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind, 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging through the 
thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in Universal 
Law. 

—Alfred Tennyson 


THE NEW STUDENTS 


The Divinity School has had the pleasure of welcoming this fall the 
largest number of new students in recent years. These men and wom- 
en come from a variety of colleges and from widely separated local- 
ities. At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees last May a 
Fellowship was voted to the Reverend George Washington Davis, 
B. A., B. D., Th. M. Mr. Davis has spent four years at the Divinity 
‘School, and this year has registered for graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity. At the same meeting of the Board Graduate Scholarships 
were awarded to the Reverend Edward E. Chipman, B. A., B. D., the 
Reverend Charles S. Dayton, B. L., B. D., and the Reverend Clarence 
G. Vichert, B. A., B. D. Mr. Chipman is continuing at Rochester for 
another year and specializing in New Testament studies, Mr. Dayton. 
‘has registered at Union Theological Seminary and Mr. Vichert is at 
Yale University. We have also received as Graduate Students the 
Reverend Wallace E. McCoy, B. A. (Dartmouth) and S. T. B. (Union 
‘Theological Seminary), the Reverend Asa C. Popp, B. A., B. D., who 
thas come back for a year of specialization in Rural Sociology and Re- 
ligious Education, and the Reverend Donald W. Head, B. S., Th. M. 

In the undergraduate group additions have been made to every class. 
The Reverend Siebe S. Feldmann who was in Rochester Theological 
Seminary during the academic years 1922-1924, and since then has 
been a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in 
the Philippines, is back for his third year. The Reverend Thomas S. 
Mutch, assistant pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church of Roch- 
ester, who has been a student in McCormick Theological Seminary, has 
been admitted to our third year class. The third student to be admit- 
ted this fall as a candidate for graduation next May is the Reverend 
Chen Hao Wong, M. A. Mr. Wong is a graduate of Shanghai College 
with the degree of B. A. in 1924, and with a year of post-graduate 
study to his credit in the same institution. He has been pastor of the 
Kinhwa (East China) Baptist Church and district pastor of that sta- 
tion, also he is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chek S’hai 
Baptist Convention. 

To the Second Year Class the following new members have been 
added: Mrs. Charlotte F. Head, B. A. who already has three semester’s 
work to her credit in the former Rochester Seminary; Mr. James Hud- 
son B. A. a graduate of Morehouse College and a student last year 
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in the Graduate School of Theology of Oberlin College; Mr. Gordon 
R. Lahrson, B. A. (Morningside College 1928), Mr. Hale F. Thorn- 
berry, B. A. (William Jewell 1928) and Mr. Ennis P. Thorne, B. A. 
(Wake Forest 1928) had each spent one year at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, and were admitted to our second year on that 
basis. Two other men were given advanced standing on the basis of 
a year of graduate work at Colgate University, Mr. Albert V. Lawson 
B. A. and Mr. Harold C. Loughhead B. A. 
The members of the First Year Class are as follows: 
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Harry J. Bailey, B. A. (Franklin College, 1921) Fenton, Michigan. 

Steve L. Buchanan, B. A. (Shurtleff College, 1929) Kane, Illinois. 

Clyde E. Buckingham, B. A. (DePauw University, 1929) Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 

Loren W. Burch, B. A. (Kalamazoo College, 1927) Manitou Beach, 
Michigan. 

William H. Corp (Colgate University) Syracuse, New York. 

Louis L. Curtis, B. A. (Adelbert College, 1929) Painesville, Ohio. 

Kenneth F. Estey, B. A. (Denison University, 1929) Fairport, New 
York. 

George F. Hassey (Colgate University) Buffalo, New York. 

Milton A. Huggett, B. A. (University of Rochester, 1929) Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Byron D. Hughes, B. A. (Denison University, 1929) Toledo, Ohio. 

Barthel Jacobson, B. A. (University of Southern California, 1927) 
Los Angeles, California. 

Philip G. Murray, B. A. (Bucknell University, 1929) Mariner’s Har- 
bor, New York. 

Fred B. Petersen, B. A. (Des Moines University, 1927) Frederiks- 
havn, Denmark. 

Lewis N. Powell, B. A. (Colgate University, 1929) Lebanon, New 
York, 

J. Lester Raney, B. A. (William Jewell College, 1929) Denver, Col- 
orado. 

John E. Sherman, B. A. (University of Rochester, 1926) Rochester, 
New York. ; 

Wendell P. Stanford, B. A. (Denison University, 1929) Rock Is- 
land, Illinois. 
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Emeline H. Trent, B. A. (Ottawa University, 1926) Winfield, Kan- 
Ss. 
Fred V. Vitale, B. A. (Bucknell University, 1929) Scottsdale, Penn- 
ylvania. 

Ferndina C. Williams, B. A. (Morris College, 1925) Buffalo, New 
ork. 


Among the Special Students are the following new names, Everett 
. Gardiner, B. A. (Colgate University, 1929), Erich Gutsche (Ger- 
an Department, 1929), J. Louis Hartwick, German Department, 
1927), James W. Kemmerer (Defiance College and Hartwick Theolog- 
ical Seminary), Vivian Sanders King (Houghton College), Frank A. 
almer (Genesee Wesleyan Seminary), Martha P. Simpson (St. 
aul’s Normal and Industrial School). 

Several more might be listed under the classification of visitors, who 
ake up the group who are registered for less than nine semester 
ours weekly. These are not counted in our student census, but are 
ordially welcomed to the instruction of the class room and the fellow- 
hip of the student body. 

There are a few others who may matriculate even though a little 
late. The total enrollment this first week of the School year is ninety. 


: GLENN B. EweELt. 


A preacher on the border of Wales said: “As I was going to the 
hills early one misty morning, I saw something moving on the moun- 
tain side, so strange looking that I took it for a monster. When I 
came nearer to it, I found it was a man. When I came up to him 


I found he was my brother.” 
—Samuel Smiles in Self-Help 
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1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1895 


ALUMNI REGISTER 


Changes of Address 

Robert T. Jones, D. D., 240 Laurens St., Baltimore, Marytandl 

William K. McKibben, rome 541 Henry Building, to 1838 Shel- 
by St., Seattle, Wash. 

Albert H. Newman, D.D., from Toronto, Canada, to 2401 Rio 
Grande St., Austin, ee 

Ex. Lewis H. Morey, from R. F. D. to 5401 South Flores St., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Charles A. Nichols, D. D., Bassein, Burma. 

Lerwick L. Kneeland, 815 East Fourth St., Olympia, Wash. 

L. J. Silcox from Rochester to New Berlin, N. Y. 

John P. Currin, from 450 West Eighth St., to 1127 Bayou Place, 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Winfield G. Hubbard, from Meridan to Compton, N. H. 

Charles H. Dodd, D. D., from 121 West Fourth St., to 304 
South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Levi T. Giffin, from Hobokus, N. Y., to 56 Hake Ave., Mont- 
rose, Pa. 

Edward A. Tuck, from Sturbridge, Mass., to Memorial Home 
Community, Penney Farms, Fla. 

Oscar R. McKay, 1935 North Meridan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank J. Palmer, 4 Jefferson Road, East, Pittsford, Pa. 

Robert B. Stevens, from Canton, to 30 Sheldon Ave., Oswego, 
No 

Ex. Benjamin W. Wiseman, Ph. D., from 522 South Cedar St., 
to 1113 South Hickory St., Ottawa, Kansas. 

William A. Stanton, from Madras, India, to 20 St. Lawrence 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J. (Furlong address.) 

Ex. Will C. Gates, from Fairhaven, Vt., to Oxford, N. Y. 

William L. Nash, from 249 Rule Ave., to 7249 Rule Ave., 
Maplewood, Mo. 

Ex. David F. Kelly, M. D., from New York, to Box 174 Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Joseph Y. Irwin, from Hagerstown, Maryland, to 409 North 
Third St., Millville, N. J. 
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1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


Edward B. McLatchy, from Woodstock, to Sackville, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

John E. Vassar, from Woburn, to 162 South St., Hyannis, Mass. 

Francis F. Butler, from Deertrail, to 327 North Meade St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

George A. Wickwire, from Morrison, Iowa, to Niota, Ill. 

George H. Waters, from Battle Creek, Mich., to American Bap- 
tist Mission, Swatow, China. 

William M. Strong, from Yonkers, to 2659 Briggs Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ex. George R. Stair, from Allston, Mass., to Box 555 Ogun- 
quit, Maine. 

William L. Dorgan, from Onlida St. to 1480 Clayton St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Robert A. Thompson, from Renton, to Manette, Wash. 

Robert L. Gurney, Mgr. Savings Dept. Franklin American Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. J. White, D. D., from Upland, Calif., to Shanghai Baptist 
College, Shanghai, China. 

Ex. Stephen S. Huse, Barranquitas, Porto Rico. 

Arthur W. Atkinson, from Ventura, to 1165 N. Orange Grove 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

John H. Martin, from Flora, to 305 High St., Joliet, Ill. 

James A. Pettit, from Swaledale, Iowa, to 628 South Fife St., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex. A. Freeman Anderson, from Tacoma Park, Maryland, to 
546 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ex. Rolvix Harlan, Ph. D., University of Richmond, Richmond, 
a: 

Cuyler W. Bacheldor, from Rochester, to North Bay, N. Y. 

Franklin Johnson, D. D., from Richmond, Va., to President, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 

Frank S. Squyer from Fort Washington Ave., to 622 West 
114th St., Apt. 54, New York, N. Y. 

Ex. Harry A. Waite, from Ovid, to 1023 South Knowles St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Wallace S. Boardman, from Biddeford, Maine, to R. R. No. 1 
Epping, N. H. 


Harry Secor, from New Hampton, to Chariton, Iowa. 
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Alfred H. Bailey, D. D., from 119 Shannon St., to 719 East 
Baldwin St., Spokane, Wash. 
Chester H. Howe, New London, Conn., to Washington Street 
Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
1905 Paul Brown, from Jefferson, to Waynesburg, Pa. 
Andrew L. Fraser, from Chicago, to 4608 Russell Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
Frank W. Stanton, from Perkins St., to 778 Orlando Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 
1906 Prof. I. B. Clark, from Fellows Ave., to 616 Wescott St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
1907 William O. Shank, from Westminster Court, to 433 North 18th 
St., Kansas City, Kans. 
Ex. Albert M. Boggs, from Clifton Springs, N. Y., to 40 Chase 
St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
1908 F. W. Wightman, from Seattle, to 616 Empire Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
Prof. Perry D. Woods, from Columbus, Ohio, to Linfield Col- 
lege, McMinnville, Ore. 
1909 John W. Crippin, from Auburn, to North Brookfield, N. Y. 
Charles H. Tilden, from Colton, to 1196 Mill St., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 
1910 Eugene C. Carder, D. D., from 593 Park Ave., to 626 West 
122nd St.; New York, N. Y. 
Joseph C. Rawson, from Cannonsville, to Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 
1911 A. G. Lawton, from Knoxville, Pa., to 47 Prospect St., Attica, 
N. Y. 
Ex. Norman B. Henderson, D. D., from Los Angeles, to First 
Congregational Church, Fresno, Calif. 
Ex. A. Ray Petty, D. D., from Philadelphia, Pa., to First Bap- 
tist Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ex. George T. Wood, Clemons, N. Y. 
1912 Raymond N. Crawford, from 5802 Maryland Ave., to 817 East 
58th St., Chicago, II. 
William T. Prosser, from Olyphant, Pa., to Preston Hollow 
Albany’ Co,, IN. Y. 
1913 T. B. Frizzelle, from Long Beach, to Care Mrs. J. F. Cowan, 


> 


Huntington Lake, Calif. 
Lucius B. Johnson, from Greensboro, Ga., to Umatilla, Fla. 
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1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


John T, Parker, from Dubuque, to 400 West Clarinda St., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 

Darius M. Ratcliffe, from Addison, N. Y., to Harrison, Pa. 

Archer B. Bass, from Scotland Neck, N. C., to Adams, N. Y. 

Zo D. Browne, from Bellevue, Pa., to Haskins, Ohio. 

Broadus M. Davidson, from Lynchburg, to Cherokee Falls, S. 
a 

Otto E. Schultz, 10170 Grinnell St., Detroit, Mich. 

C. Walter Smith, from 429 North Park St., to 1212 Spight St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Ex. Royal H. Fisher, from Ventnor, N. J., to 1327 Minami 
Ota Machi, Yokohama, Japan. 

Ex. George W. Strothard, from Ashtabula, to Austinburgh, 
Ohio. 

William C. Edwards, from Little Rock, Ark., to 202 North 
Washington Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Clinton H. Skinner, from Brocton, to Morrisonville, N. Y. 

Robert H. Spiro, 81 Westwood Place, Asheville, N. C. 

Ex. Newton H. Carman, from Galesburg, to 430 South Church 
St., Barrington, Il. 

Walter R. Greenwood, from 45 Grove St., to 29 Grove St.,. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Prof. Douglas G. Haring, from 866 Lancaster Ave., to 929 Ack- 
erman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Morley R. Hartley, from Malta, to 107 South East St., Clin- 
ton, Ill. 

Harry C. Odell, from Indianapolis, to Spencer, Ind. 

Arthur D. Smalley, from 109 McCarrell Ave., to 250 McCarrell 
Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Glenn W. South, from Thermopolis, to Gillette, Wyo. 

Benjamin M. Johnson, from Madira, Deccan, India, to Bapatla, 
South India. 

Ivan M. Rose, D. D., First Baptist Church, 17th and Sansom 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ulderigo Savo, from Niagara Falls, to 330 Second Ave., Frank- 
fort. MY. 

Edmund D. Ford, from Southampton, to 28 McGregor Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 
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Wm. H. Zimmerman, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Mt. Sterling, 
Ml. . 

William E. Allen, Caixa 2655, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Calvin F. Hamilton, from Harding Ave., Detroit, to 846 Pine- 
crest Drive, Ferndale, Mich. 

T. Lloyd Hickman, from Orangeburg, S. C., to 4919 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

William W. Sawin, from 12 Ontario St., to 550 Ontario St. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Amos L. Aulick, from 700 West 28th St., to 702 West 25th St., 
‘Wastin, Tex. 

Clarence E. McFadden, from Detroit, Mich., to 143 Groveland 
Ave., Oberlin, Ohio. / 

Ex. Michael S. Lesik, Juljusza 20, Lodz, Poland. 

Edwin L. Kautz, from 64 South Munn Ave., to 159 North Ora- 
ton Parkway, East Orange, N. J. 

James D. Macleod, from West Henrietta, N. Y., to 36 Sunset 
Road, Somerville, Mass. 

W. Holt Smith, from Duluth, Minn., to Dept. of History, Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Ex. Claude L. Conrad, Fetzner Road, Greece, N. Y. 

George H. Heath, from Kendall, to R. F. D., Medina, N. Y. 

L. S. Clark, from Hornell, N. Y., to Bloxom, Va. 

Ivanhoe McCollum, from Plattsburg, to Memorial Baptist 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

William S. Ravnell, from Lynchburg, Va., to 67 Crawford St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Elton P. Richards, R. D. 2, Media, Pa. 

Adam A. Tangarone, from 237 to 251 South Main St., Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

Ex. Russell C. Barbour, from Galveston, Texas, to 1720 Hei- 
man St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Ex. V. Panizzoli, from 519 Harman Ave., to 544 Belmont Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur E. Cowley, from Lebanon, to First Baptist Church, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 

John F, Hall, from Chester, to 254 North Second St., Steelton, 
Pa. 
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1926 


1927 


1928 


Arthur E. Harris, from 539 Parsells Ave., to 495 Webster Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Chester L. Persing, from Kenilworth, to 1911 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, II. 

Ex. Charles H. Much, Box 303, Ormand, Fla. 

Ex. Alexander Stewart, 187 Chestnut St., Gardner, Mass. 

Grad. Charles J. Pearse, from Rochester, N. Y., to 10805 East 
Jefferson St., Detroit, Mich. 

Frederick L. Gilson, from Assam, India, to Knoxville, Iowa. 

Wm. F. C. Nelson, from Colorado Springs, to Cragmor, Colo. 

Walter I. Welden, from 619 High St., to 807 Dellwood St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Edward O. Williams, from Verona, N. J., to 124 Lakeview 
Ave., Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Ex. Carl A. Nissen, from Chicago, Ill., to Manhattan, Kans. 

Alvin F. Klause, from Grindstone, S. D., to Osburn, Mo. 

Harvey J. Locke, from Wauconda, Ill., to Moorhead State Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. 

Halsey R. Carstens, from Burton, to 1600 Humboldt St., Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

Kenneth W. Clark, from 1124 East 56th St., to 5815 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

George C. Conrad, from Pella, to 730 Avenue F, Fort Madison, 
Iowa. 

Elmer E. Dierks, from Rio Grande, Ohio, to 230 North Clin- 
ton St., lowa City, lowa. 

Herbert Hatt, from Woodbury, N. J., to First Baptist Church, 
Amboy, Ill. 

Enoch E. Hardwick, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Mt. Ephraim, 
N. J. 

sate A. Robertson, from Manitou, to Crandall, Man., Can- 
ada. 

Ex. Benjamin E. Pape, from Berlin, Cape Province, to 24 Gor- 
don St., King William’s Town, Cape Province, South Africa. 

Otto R. Loverude, from Central Square, N. Y., to First Baptist 
Church, Great Falls, Mont. 

Robert A. Lundy, from Rumford, Maine, to 7823 Kingston 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley I. Stuber, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Martz Snyder, from Dayton, to 309 Taylor St., Van Wert, O 

Donald L. Marsh, from 567 8th St., to 586 East 37th St., Brook. 
lyn, Noe Xe by 

1929 Grad. Paul C. Carter, from Rochester, N. Y., to 610% No he 

Sweetzer Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Bt 

J. Timothy Boddie, 340 West Dolphin St., Baltimore, Marylan i 

Edward E. Chipman, 300 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. | 

Carl E. Dawkins, 49 Russell St., Canisteo, N. Y. z 

Charles S. Dayton, Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
Ne ai 

Rolland N. Dutton, 43 Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Be) 

Raymond H. Edwards, 45 Sailley St., Plattsburg, N. Y. i 

Roy W. Hodges, Keuka Park, N. Y. y 

Robert Lietz, 617 East Mewoll St., Flint, Mich. ‘ 

Elmer A. Love, 48 East Second St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Gail A. Patterson, Hawarden, Iowa. 

Asa C. Popp, East Pembroke, N. Y. 

Elliott M. Shirk, 197 Hale Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Carl J. Spieker, 3620 Adams St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. Albert Thunn, 63 Bond St., Dayton, Ohio. : 

Clarence G. Vichert, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. | 


Yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, 

Tells no tale of all the good it does. 


—William Cullen Bryant in “Forest Hymn” 


With scented breath and look so like a smile, ; 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mold, 

An emanation of the indwelling life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 


—Ibid ee 


